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Ask Me Another 


An Editorial 


EXT week Scholastic’s Sixth 

Annual News Examination 
will be taken by sixty thousand 
high school students in schools 
throughout the nation. Boys and 
girls who have been studying the 
columns of Scholastic, as well as 
of newspapers and other publica- 
tions, in their history, civics or current events 
classes, will have an opportunity to prove how 
much they know about the world we live in. The 
test is not easy, it is a high hurdle for any student 
to jump, and intentionally so, for there would not 
be much point in finding out whether students 
know just enough to get a Boy Scout merit badge. 
Nevertheless, any one who has faithfully and un- 
derstandingly followed the great events of the days 
since last September will have no difficulty in 
making a creditable record. 

This business of taking an inventory of one’s 
up-to-date information is becoming one of the 
most popular indoor sports. School examinations 
and psychological tests are an old story, but sub- 
mitting to a quiz of your mental furnishings just 
for fun is a fairly recent idea. Questionnaires are 
sprouting on every branch. Time gets out an an- 
nual current events test for its readers. Scribner’s 
bombards them with mental and moral dilemmas. 
The John Dewey Society tries it on teachers (oh 
rare poetic justice!), and finds that our pedagogues 
are not much better informed than their pupils. 
Even Liberty and the tabloids count an issue lost 
without its “twenty questions.” 

Writing in the April issue of Harpers on “Can 
the Schools Save Democracy?” Mrs. Avis D. Carl- 
son reports the findings of a current events test 
taken by several thousand high school students in 
Middle Western communities, and is thoroughly 
disheartened by the result: 





“One per cent of those students could not name the Presj- 
dent of the United States. When asked the official position 
of Cordell Hull, less than a third of them could produce the 
right answer. Only 20 per cent could identify Pierre Laval, 
9 per cent Stanley Baldwin. Twenty per cent did not know 
that Russia is Communist, and 40 per cent did not know 
that Germany is Fascist. Only one per cent could locate 
Mukden, and 10 per cent Prague. More than a third did not 
know where Geneva is. Furthermore, the seniors did only 
a little better than the sophomores—fairly conclusive proof 
that the American high school is failing to train for an 
important phase of modern citizenship.” 


Mrs. Carlson is less concerned because the stu- 
dents know so few facts, as she is over their failure 
to understand the essential spirit of democracy— 
popular consent, the bill of rights, and universal 
free discussion. Like many other thoughtful citi- 
zens in these troublous times, she is frankly worried 
lest America go the way of the European dictator- 
ships and substitute the rule of might for the 
precious heritage of human rights and _ progress 
by the ballot. 

Scholastic believes in the value of its news ex- 
amination and of other similar tests. But it does 
not contend that being able to pick the right “mul- 
tiple choice” or to fill in the blanks in a completion 
test on the mechanics of government and the details 
of economics will automatically make good citizens. 
It is possible to know too much as well as too 
little, for one can be a Phi Beta Kappa on exami- 
nation scores without the slightest conception of 
the social passion which alone makes government 
efficient and justice a reality. 

What we say then is this: Learn all you can 
about the facts of the world around you. But do 
not stop there. Look behind these questions and 
tests. Find the forces and attitudes that are shaping 
our national and international life. Be skeptical 
of the too easy opinion, the propaganda of special 
interests, the pressure of superstition and prejudice, 
Have the courage to follow the gleam of truth and 
humanity, wherever it may lead. 
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alesmanship 


By 
Mary Ellen Chase 


R. HENRY STAPLES felt a 

new spring in his knees as 

he descended the apartment- 
house steps and started downtown. 
Something of the sprightliness of his 
dreams the preceding night seemed to 
have gotten into his feet as well as 
into his mind. Funny how things 
worked out, he told himself, if you 
just gave yourself a chance. And 
fifteen dollars was little enough to pay 
for such a chance as he had given 
himself. 

To be sure, the full prophecy of his 
new course on salesmanship had yet 
to be realized. He had still to be 
called within the glass doors of the 
manager’s office, to be met with a 
frm handclasp and the genial proffer 
of a doubled salary. But with his 
Saturday’s advance from boys’ under- 
wear and stockings to suits, things 
were well on their way. 

He took a new and delighted inter- 
est in the sounds that issued from 
nearly every opened window. In their 
tight little living-room Nora was at 
last listening to the morning’s radio 
talk on housekeeping hints and recipes 
for the day. Extremely satisfying to 
him was the knowledge that she might 
enjoy this outward and visible sign 
of his new discovery of powers latent 
within himself! 

He smiled as he recalled Charley’s 
hurried and unwilling exit to school, 
hisearlier participation with his father 
in the morning exercises which were 
to make them both “more manly, 
more fit for this game of living and 
of life.” 

Once in the store, his benevolence 
diffused itself among his fellow em- 
ployees. He beamed upon floor- 
walkers, floor-polishers, and stenog- 
raphers. He commented on _ the 
weather to Mr. Nesbit, still in the 
underwear; to Mr. Sims, who had sold 
belts and suspenders for years. It 
seemed impossible, now that he was 
so gloriously ready, to wait for his 

t customers. 

These he saw before the white cov- 
erings were fully removed from the 
counters, and with that peculiar 
divination which his course had prom- 
ised, he marked them as his own. 
They stood within the entrance-doors 
waiting for nine o’clock. There was 
a difference in their attitudes which 
Mr. Staples, now that such telling 
things had been called to his atten- 
tion, noted at once. 

The woman, small and inconspicu- 
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“How big a boy is he? Large 
for his age or small?” 


ously dressed, stood close to the win- 
dow, staring with a rapt expression 
upon the boys’ apparel displayed 
there, summer things—blazers, flan- 
nels, gay shirts—interspersed with the 
tennis-rackets and golf-sticks. The 
man stood near the outer doorway, 
his hands in his pockets, and stared, 
sulkily, Mr. Staples declared to him- 
self, into the street. 

Obviously the woman was to be the 
purchaser, a conclusion immensely 
reassuring to Mr. Staples, since from 
the careful analysis of temperament 
provided by his course the truth had 
been borne in upon him that he had 
been expressly fashioned to deal with 
women rather than with men. 

He was not at all surprised when 
five minutes later they came down 
the aisle, the man several paces be- 
hind. 

And Mr. Staples’ cordiality knew 
no reserves. He gave it full swing, 
partly because he felt cordial, partly 
because he sensed an air of determina- 
tion in the somewhat set face of his 
customer, a determination which he 
must combat with all the forces of 
persuasion and gallantry at his com- 
mand. 

“In selling there is no asset like 
extreme politeness,” he quoted to 
himself. “Keep your reservoir filled 
to the brim.” 

Seemingly unimpressed by his wel- 
come, the woman came to the point 
at once. 

“T am looking for a blue suit—for 
a boy—twelve years old.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Staples. “Our 
stock, I may say, is excellent. Were 
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you thinking of serge or cheviot?” 

“IT hadn’t thought very much ot — 
the material.” 

‘I see. It’s color you want. But 
material’s important; take my word 
for that. There’s a lot to be said for 
both. Serge may be dressier, but 
cheviot won’t take a shine or show 
spots like serge. And it’s newer. It’s 
sure to be worn by boys and men for 
two seasons straight.” 

“T see,” said the woman. 

Mr. Staples felt vaguely troubled 
as he turned toward the cases. He 
always liked interest in his customers. 
It made things go better even if they 
were fussy and hard to suit. He 
groped about in his mind for some- 
thing to liven things up a bit. 

“You said twelve years old? Now, 
that’s an age to keep you guessing, 


isn’t it? Dve a boy twelve myself. 
They’re alive to everything at 
twelve.” 


The woman did not answer. Mr. 
Staples did not resent her neglect to 
his allusion to Charley, but he had 
thought his last remark original. 
Queer how some folks expect the 
salesman to do it all, and yet he had 
been forewarned by his course of just 
such an attitude. Undaunted, he 
started on another and more direct 
course. 

“How big a boy is he? 
his age or small?” 

‘Tt think you’d say average,” said 
the woman. 

‘It’s always more satisfactory,” said 
Mr. Staples, “to bring them along. 
But, of course, there’s school.” 

“Yes,” replied the woman. 
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Funny, thought Mr. Staples, as he 
spread out four suits for her inspec- 
tion, funny how little help her hus- 
band offered. He stood at the ex- 
treme end of the counter, fumbling 
with the buckles and straps of some 
knickers piled there. Perhaps he was 
a professor from the college on the 
hill. They always behaved in that 
absent-minded fashion, their heads 
deep in some crazy notion or another. 

“You wouldn’t want me to lay these 
aside now, and bring him in, say, at 
four to try them. on?” 

“No,” she said. “I think not. I'll 
choose myself.” 

“I know just how ’tis,” remarked 
Mr. Staples genially. “Try to catch 
a twelve-year-old after school and 
there’s something doing. Funny how 
when they get older—” 

“This looks about right to me,” in- 
terrupted the woman, “this cheviot 
one.” 

“You can’t go wrong on that,” as- 
sured Mr. Staples, “no matter what. 
That’s genuine Scotch cheviot, all 
wool to a thread. My word on it, 
Madam, and the store’s guaranty. 
That suit’ll wear the toughest young- 
ster in this town a good two years— 
one year for Sunday-school and the 
like of that, and one for common. 
And being cheviot, it’s not going to 
show every spot on earth or take 
the shine that serge is bound to.” 

He lifted the suit from the counter, 
hoping thereby to attract the attention 
of the man; but he still fumbled at 
the buckles and straps. The woman 
fingered the cloth, and then with a 
sudden, impulsive gesture put her 
hand in one of the pockets of the coat. 

Mr. Staples laughed aloud. 

“T see,” he said knowingly. “A boy 
does always raise Ned with pockets. 
But these are tough ones and lined 
with the best. He won’t sag these, no 
matter what he fills them with!” 

For a long time, it seemed to Mr. 
Staples, she kept her hand in that 
pocket. He began to feel foolish stand- 
ing there holding the suit up in one 
hand. 

“It’s good and roomy, too,” he said 
at last, a little loudly so that she 
withdrew her hand. “But there’s one 
drawback. There’s only one draw- 
back. There’s only one pair of pants 
to this suit. Most have knickers and 
longs, but this has only the longs. 
Most of the kids now, though, wear 
longs. You see in a sort of dressy 
suit like this they don’t—” 

He stopped, surprised at the sud- 
den movement of the man, who 
walked quickly from the knickers to- 
ward the door. But he paused after 
a moment and, to Mr. Staples’ relief, 
came nearer his wife. She put her 
arm in his and drew him closer. 

“I believe,” she said to Mr. Staples, 
and as she raised her eyes he was 
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MARY ELLEN 
CHASE 


ARY ELLEN CHASE has been 
M writing about her native Maine 
for years—long before authors like 
Gladys Hasty Carroll (in her As the 
Earth Turns), and Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin (in his novel, Red Sky at Morn- 
ing, and his books of verse, Ballads for 
Square-Toed Americans and Strange 
Holiness) started a new school of 
Maine writers and readers. 

Miss Chase was born at Blue Hill 
(Maine, of course) in 1887. You'll 
find the story of her New England child- 
hood in her book, A Goodly Heritage, 
(published shortly before her best- 
known novel, Mary Peters). With that 
other well-known and beloved Maine 
writer, Sarah Orne Jewett, as_ her 
friend and guide, she started early writ- 
ing-about the local scene and its peo- 
ple, but her first published work wasn’t 
about Maine at all— instead it was a 
football story sold to the American Boy 
for $17! That was the beginning of 
a string of stories written to help pay 
her way through college. She grad- 
uated from the University of Maine in 
1909, taught history in Western board- 
ing schools until 1918, then joined the 
faculty at the University of Minnesota, 
where she took her M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 

Since 1926 she has held the title of 
Professor of English Literature at 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
There she devotes three days a 
to teaching (the 19th century 
prose writers like Lamb, Pater, De- 
Quincey, Cardinal Newman, and 
Thomas Hardy are her specialties). The 
rest of her time she spends writing 
and lecturing off-campus. 

She spends most of her summers in 
England, where she particularly enjoys 
exploring on foot the tiny villages in 
the southern counties. You can read 
all about her findings in her newest 
book, This England, published by Mac- 
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surprised again by the brightness of _ 


them, “I believe I'll take this very 
suit. He’s always wanted long 
trousers, but I’ve thought them rather 
silly for small boys.” 

“They’re all the rage, Madam,” said 
Mr. Staples, relieved alike by her de. 
cision and by her increased interest, 
though withal puzzled a bit in that 
she did not seem to be speaking to 
him at all. “And once he wears them 
through, you can just combine the 
coat with sports knickers or flannels, 
and presto! he’s fixed as good as 


He was not prepared for the silence 
which greeted his words. A customer 
might at least acquiesce, he thought, 
in such an economical suggestion. For 
just a fraction of a minute he envied 
men of lesser state, Mr. Ntsbit in the 
underwear and Mr. Sims in belts and 
suspenders, the sale of whose wares 
required less tact. 

“Successful salesmen,” he quoted to 
himself, “learn to create the atmo- 
sphere in which their customers 
move.” 

Vaguely conscious that he was, that 
he himself was moving, however 
blindly, in an atmosphere not of his 
own creating, he strove to readjust 
himself, to be “master of the situa- 
tion.” 

“He'll be some surprised this noon 
when he comes home and finds his 
longs,” he said with what his book 
would have termed an attractive 
chuckle. 

“We’re in somewhat of a hurry,” 
said the man brusquely, startling Mr. 
Staples by the first and unexpected 
sound of his voice. “If you'll do the 
suit up, please.” 

“Certainly.” 

Again he made an attempt at liven- 
ing matters, at disseminating that 
quality called “homelike,” by his 
course-book. 

“Well, we sure must trust each 
other. Here, I entirely forgot to tell 
you the price or you to ask!” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the man, 
taking out his purse. 

“Cash or charge?” asked Mr. 
Staples, seemingly unconscious of the 
pocketbook. 

“T’ll pay for it,” said the man. 

Mr. Staples consulted the price-tag. 

“Twenty-nine fifty,” he announced. 
“And I know that seems a bit steep 
for a growing boy. But I’ll guarantee 
your money’s worth, and if he out- 
grows it quick, send him in. Altera- 
tions free. And here’s my card.” 

From an inner pocket he secured 
and extended a bit of new, fresh 
pasteboard. The man ignored it, but 
the woman took it. 

“Thank you,” she said, and smiled 
suddenly at him, a strange smile 
which Mr. Staples was at a loss to 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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way to find out. This article 
will show what thinking really is and 
what it is not, and it will give some 
clue to the cultivation of the intelli- 
gent life. Many hundreds of young 
persons and mature persons have fol- 
lowed this path toward a finer realiza- 
tion of their creative strength. 

Take note the next time you say, 
‘T think.” Ask yourself where you 
got the thought that you think you 
thought. You will not always be able 
to find its source but it is almost sure 
to be outside your own cerebellum. 
Your father thinks that way, or the 
newspaper you read regularly, or the 
group to which you belong. 

If you are white, for example, you 
may think that the white race is su- 
perior to the darker races, that the 
colored folks cannot rise above a cer- 
tain low intellectual level, and that 
every distinguished Negro must surely 
have some magic white blood in him 
somewhere. If your group is com- 
munistic, you may think that the 
world’s ills are caused by malevolent 
merciless capitalists, and that, with 
the commercial profit system abol- 
ished, human beings would live to- 
gether in peace and love. If you are 
a Seventh Day Adventist, you think it 
is a sin to do any kind of labor on 
Saturday morning. 

One could multiply illustrations of 
this sort of so-called thinking. We 
have found that it is an excellent 
exercise to note examples of these 
group echoings, and that it is espe- 
cially helpful to write them down. In 
any serious attempt toward mind 
cultivation a grim facing of the facts 
is most important,-so our first venture 
must be to take an inventory of 
our thinkings. Lists should be kept, 
therefore, of personal beliefs that turn 
out to be merely repeats of group 
beliefs. 

A blind faith in majority rule is one 
of these, a certainty that Wall Street 
speculation was the cause of the world 
depression is another, a conviction 
that every qualified boy and girl 
should seek a college education is an- 
other. These are not thinkings; they 
are group echoes, restatements of the 
thinking of others. 

In America our young men believe 
in freedom, liberty, and in individual 
initiative; on the contrary, many in- 
telligent German youths of today be- 
lieve—as I know from conferences 
with them—that freedom, liberty, and 
individual initiative are vices that 
Sap personal strength and undermine 


O you think or do you only 
D think you think? There is a 
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What Do You Think? 


By Hughes Mearns 





HUGHES MEARNS 


is the author of Creative Youth and 
Creative Power, two books which have 
had great influence eon the education 
of young people for real achievement 
in the arts. He is Professor of Educa- 
tion at New York University, and has 
been for many years a valued member 
of the Advisory Board of Scholastic and 
a frequent contributor. He has also 
published five novels, and is a member 
of the selecting committee of Living 
American Art. 





the integrity of the state. Each view 
represents merely restatements of 
group judgments. 

Do not feel that there is anything 
particularly immoral about this sort 
of thinking, or that it is unimportant. 
The world moves and is kept going 
by herd-thinking. Group echoes rule 
us; they give us peace and they give 
us war; they bend us cheerfully to 
the work of the day, and they some- 
times send us hurrying through the 
night to a lynching. For the most 
part, fortunately, they keep us in 
order, cheerful and sane. It is a good 
thing, on the whole, that so few per- 
sons really think. 

However, if one aspires to leader- 
ship, even in a small way, originai 
thinking and not echoing is demanded. 
The artist in all lines must be in some 
measure an original thinker, and I 
include among artists the successful 
writer, cartoonist, quarterback, actor, 
advertiser, teacher, pugilist, scholar, 
politician, business executive. These 
persons, to be sure, accept conven- 
tional group thinking for the major 
routine of their lives but what really 
gives them distinction is that small 
region of their effort which is guided 
solely by their own unique creative 
mind. 


Self-Interest Thinking 


While engaged in slowly noting the 
personal instances of copy-thinking, 
you may profitably begin another ex- 
ercise. Ask yourself what part of 
your customary statements of belief 
are simply expressions of self-interest. 
,lf, along with the other exercise, you 
continue to record this different type 
of coming to judgment, you will soon 
have an instructive picture of the 
way your mind works when you think 
you are thinking. Here are some 
questions whose usual answers are 
of instinctive self-interest; test your- 
self by them: 


How would you vote—that is, how 
would you think—on the question, 
Should we have school sessions on 
Saturday? (Teachers might have a 
try at this one, too.) Should school 
sessions be continued throughout the 
year without a summer vacation? 
(Most other folks work on Saturday 
and in the summer.) Would you be 
in favor of a State payment to high 
school students of ten dollars a month 
for expenses? (The State pays for 
books, buildings, heating, lighting, 
and tuition; each of these expenses 
has been highly questionable at one 
time or another.) Should the people 
of the richer Eastern states be taxed 
as they are now, to pay for the ex- 
penses of the poorer states in the 
West and South? (Your answer will 
show where you live.) Save for 
matters of health, economic indepen- 
dence, and criminality, should foreign 
immigration be unrestricted? 


“Wishful” thinking on matters sug- 
gested by the above illustrations is 
an accepted, normal method of arriv- 
ing at conclusions. Indeed, there is 
an element of self-interest in. nearly 
all our judgments. Politicians, and 
even statesmen, make their main ap- 
peals to the self-interest of the voters. 
The last presidential.campaign gave 
us rich illustration of the power and 
effectiveness of this sort of thinking. 
To quarrel with it is futile and it is 
not good thinking so to do; self-in- 
terest is a proper and respectable 
possession; no human being can live 
long without it, not even an idiot, not 
even an idealist. 

We are concerned here with the 
road upward toward real thinking, 
toward the higher intellectual stand 
of leadership, so the nobility of mo- 
tives is not for the moment our af- 
fair; but it is most important for each 
of us to know precisely when our 
conclusions are disinterested and 
when they are motivated by personal 
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gain. The self-deceived in such mat- 
ters are always low in the scale, the 
dupe and slave of the first loud voice 
that flatters them. When these unin- 
telligent ones make a decision they 
believe that they are on the side of 
the Ultimate Moral Right; when, on 
the other hand, the intelligent ones 
make the same decision they know 
that they are actuated largely by 
what they conceive to be the good of 
their group. Intelligence is always a 
business of facing facts and recogniz- 
ing distinctions. 

Understanding, you see, is of first 
importance in achieving high rank in 
the intellectual life, mainly under- 
standing of ourselves. That is why 
we suggest the two exercises men- 
tioned above, to list the conclusions 
or beliefs that represent only the 
echoes of a group credo, and, in an- 
other column, the decisions that are 
prompted almost wholly by the hope 
of personal advantage. It takes time 
to find out how this tricky, easily de- 
ceived mind of ours really works; but 
it is worth a long and patient study, 
for it will bring us finally to an un- 
derstanding of ourselves, the prime 
first step on the way to intellectual 
superiority. 

Let us linger on this point a mo- 
ment; for if one is seriously interested 
in making something of oneself as a 
creative thinker, there must be wil- 
lingness to go forward at a slow pace. 

Let me presume—to refer to one of 
the questions proposed previously— 
that you have decided that foreign 
immigration should be restricted. So 
have I. My decision is based largely 
on self-interest. I am sorry for the 
plight of large groups of people in the 
old world, especially for the crowded 
masses of China; and I have admira- 
tion for the docile beauty and the 
enviable efficiency of the Japanese 
farmer. For each and all of these, 
America would be the Promised Land 
and the fabulous El Dorado. Pitying 
them and believing in them, yet I 
would calmly decide to keep them 
out. 

Notice the word calmly. It exactly 
measures the difference between 
thinking and non-thinking. The re- 
sponse of the unintelligent person to 
this same question would ignore the 
element of self-interest, but not 
calmly. To prop up his cause he 
would go emotional, generally a sure 
indication of no real thinking at all. 
(Remember this the next time you 
get fiery in debate). He would slap 
up a muddy picture of dirty foreign- 
ers, cruel, anarchistic and, of course, 
immoral; he would appeal to lan- 
guage, religion and the flag to stir up 
an anti-foreign nationalism. Sincerely 
believing that his motives were 
wholly disinterested he might even 
rise to heights of effective moral 
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oratory. He would never once sus- 
pect, however, that all his bitter in- 
vective was being fired at his own 
grandmother, surely at his mother’s 
grandmother. 


Thinking Against the Current 


A third exercise that others have 
found helpful in cultivating a creative 
personality is to note secret disagree- 
ments with the general opinion 
around us. Sometimes they are only 
a flicker of dissent; they may not be 
even articulated into words; they are 
often so slight that one might not re- 
member them the next day. This 
is the creative self at work; it is 
struggling to express itself; it is cry- 
ing out for support and for life. 
Welcome it, cultivate it, let it grow in 
strength, and the finest things in art- 
istry and leadership may be yours. 

Have you ever felt, for example, 
that a popular book or play was 
really inferior? Have you ever had a 
fleeting suspicion that even the great 
leader of your own political party was 
at times deliberately fooling you with 
words? Did you ever suspect that a 
certain dreary literary classic might 
be dull even to the teacher? When 
good friends leave you, do you think 
unflattering thoughts about them? Do 
you have running comments of your 
own while someone is advising, teach- 
ing, scolding or praising you? 

This is your intelligent creative self 
trying to grow in power. Respect it 
always. It is the best thing in you; 
without it you may never become 
anything more admirable than a 
healthy, unthinking animal. 

Most persons hate this secret inner 
voice and suppress it; the world cries it 
down whenever it utters a whisper. 
Whoever is foolish enough to say 
aloud what the secret self is com- 
menting on in private is sure to be 
charged with egotism, conceit and bad 
manners, because this inner comment 
is not always a pleasant thing at first. 
It takes long and patient experience 
with it to curb it, dress it up, make it 
acceptable to others. Nevertheless, 
this is the essential force that makes 
for superior taste and superior judg- 
ment, the early sign marks of intel- 
lectual leadership. 

Those who have trod this way 
successfully have found great help 
in keeping a private notebook of these 
secret comments on life, persons, 
customs and things. That is one way 
to preserve the creative thinker alive 
in us, for with most folk it dies early. 
And one of the reasons that it is al- 
lowed to perish is that at first it is 
so crude and hateful. If a record is 
kept it will be little else in the begin- 
ning but a series of dislikes or hates 
or just mean comments in thorough 
bad taste. Envy and cattishness, ego- 


tism and self-pity will stalk through 
the pages. No wonder few persons 
are stalwart enough to continue this 
frank personal exposé; but openness 
here is imperative; if the creative 
spirit is to grow eventually into some. 
thing strong and admirable, it mug 
not be caged nor denied. 

Sometimes, however, the _ secret 
notebook is nearer to distinguished 
thinking than even the author would 
suspect. The craziest notions find 
place in such recordings but hardly 
has one become disgusted with their 
silliness or their folly when a leader 
of thought somewhere in the world 
expresses that very same idea in ag 
book or public speech. You dislike 
handshaking, for example, and note 
it with your absurd reasons; then a 
great Oriental announces the same 
opinion, with the same reasons, in a 
widely accepted book. You think 
there might be something in mind- 
reading even at a distance, and a 
“quality magazine” gives two issues 
to a serious consideration of telepathy 
as something indubitably proved. 
Several years ago you secretly classi- 
fied two phenomenally best-selling 
novels as “shrewd love dope” (your 
private notation added, “lude sing 
cuckoos”); a recent critical survey 
of best-sellers now agrees with you 
and scores these volumes as simply 
“commercialized pandering.” 

Here, then, are three exercises 
which others have used successfully 
to rescue their intellectual powers 
from harmful atrophy if not complete 
loss. It is only the beginning of the 
story, of course, and by no means the 
best part of it. As one reaches fur- 
ther stages, there are other things to 
do, but the start at least is outlined 
here. The only word to say now is 
that later the ugly, the evil and the 
intolerant in the secret comment 
fades out, and the hysteria dies away; 
the final outcomes are on a high plane 
of altruism, set in a scene of serenity, 

Never go against your own feeling 
no matter what other influences op- 
pose you. That is the first lesson, the 
preserving of self-pride, self-respect. 
The next lesson is, keep your own 
feelings to yourself until they mature 
or until you are old enough, or have 
position enough, to command a proper 
hearing. We are not here advocating 
a proclamation to the world of the 
crude beginnings of your intelligent 
thinking; that would be neither good 
thinking nor would it be intelligent. 
We are simply inviting you to stand 
by your guns; but we are also ad- 
vising you, for the present at least, 
to hold your fire. Put it all down in 
the notebook and wait. If you can 
drive yourself through the rigid self- 
discipline of a training like the one 
suggested here you may some day be 
hitting bullseyes at every target. 
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Pri What, How, and Why of Inflation 


The First of Two Articles on 


Expanding Currency and Credit 


What Are We Talking About? 


NFLATION does not mean just 

the same thing to everybody. To 

some it seems to signify not much 
more than a state of unusual activity 
in business—a time when much buy- 
ing and selling is going on and when, 
to use a common expression, “things 
are booming.” To others, inflation 
appears to mean a period of high 
prices; such people refer to a period 
of low prices as a period of deflation. 
Of course, deflation is the opposite of 
inflation, however we use the latter 
word. 

We are going to give the word in- 
flation a very definite 
meaning here. We shall 
apply it to an unnatural 
increase in the supply 
of money or whatever 
takes the place of 
money in_ business 
transactions. It may be 
attended by business 
activity and high prices; 
but we consider them 
symptoms of a condition 
rather than the condi- 
tion itself. In fact, they 
may also come about 
from other causes than 
inflation. 


How Can Inflation 
Occur? 


WAMPUM 


To answer this ques- 
tion we need to under- 
stand just what money 
is and does. It is not necessarily 
either a piece of metal or a piece of 
paper. Money is anything which will 
be generally accepted in payment for 
goods or services. I take it when I 
work for some one or have some- 
thing to sell, because with it I think 
I can get things that I want for my- 
self. To use a somewhat technical 
statement, one of the chief uses of 
money is as a medium of exchange. 

A second important use of money 
is as a measure of value. It would be 
very awkward to have to say, for ex- 
ample, that a suit of clothes is worth 
three barrels of flour. We take a cer- 
tain amount of the material we are 
using for money and give it a name. 
That becomes our unit of measure, 
which in this country we call a dollar. 
Then we can compare the value of 
the barrel of flour with what we have 
called a dollar, and the value of a 
suit of clothes with what we have 
called a dollar, and thus indicate how 
much both the flour and the clothes 
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Commodity Money 
Drawings from “The Story of Hu- year to the next. 


By Ray O. Hughes 


Mr. Hughes is one of the best-known 
teachers of social studies in the United 
States. Director of the Department of 
Curriculum Studies of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, and president of the 
National Council for Social Studies in 
1936, he is the author of numerous 
widely used textbooks for high schools, 
including Community Civics, Problems 
of American Democracy, Fundamenials 
of Economics, and The Making of To- 
day’s World. He has also taught at the 
Harvard University Summer School. His 
second article will appear in the April 
24 issue, and will discuss the effects of 
inflation and how it can be controlled. 


are worth. We can even 
measure a person’s ser- 
vices by this common 
unit, because by using 
it we can say that we 
consider what this per- 
son does is of the same 
value, or worth half as 
much or twice as much, 
as what some one else 
does. 

Now, what shall we 
use for money? In 
theory, we ought to 
have something that has 
some value on its own 
account and also some- 
thing whose value does 
not change a great deal 
from one day to the 
next or even from one 
The 
experience of human 
beings through the centuries has led 
them to consider gold and silver the 
most generally acceptable metals to 
use for money. Even those do not fit 
all kinds of situations, and for our 
very small change we 
find it desirable to have 
something a little larger 
than, though not worth 
so much as, the amount 
of gold and silver that 
would represent one 
cent, two cents, or five 
cents. Many people 
even prefer to have a 
piece of paper with the 
proper words on it, in- 
stead of carrying gold 
or silver to represent 
large amounts, provided 
that with it they can 
get other things just as 
readily as with gold or 
silver. Right here, however, we must 
say that people take such pieces of 
paper only when they cannot get any 
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Early Coins 


other kind of money in its place or 
when, at least in theory, the paper 
could be exchanged for metal money 
by those who wanted it. 


Increasing the Gold Supply 


Well then, how can we inflate 
money? There are three ways. One 
way is to open up a new supply of 
gold or silver so that there is a good 
deal more of it available for use as 
money than there was before. When 
gold was discovered in the Klondike 
and when rich new mines were 
opened up in South Africa, the world’s 
supply of gold was considerably in- 
creased. This, however, was not an 
unnatural inflation, for there were 
still narrow limits to the amount of 
gold that any nation could get its 
hands on. And since there is no- 
where nearly enough gold in all the 
world to be used in all the business 
transactions in the great nations, it 
is not likely that inflation of money 
through the discovery of new sup- 
plies of gold or silver is going to be 
anything to worry about seriously. 


Devaluing the Unit 


Another way to inflate money is to 
reduce the amount of gold that we 
call a dollar in this country, or a 
franc in France, or a pound in Great 
Britain, or a lira in Italy, or what- 
ever name a country may choose to 
give to its monetary unit. That, as 
you doubtless know, has happened 
not only once but two or three times 
in the recent history of some of the 
most advanced of the world’s nations. 
This kind of inflation also is not com- 
mon, because if a country were in 
the habit of doing this sort of thing 
every little while, its 
unit of measure would 
soon mean next to 
notiiing. Money whose 
value we cannot de- 
pend upon for any 
length of time is a poor 
excuse for a means of 
exchange or a measure 
of value for other 
things. 





Printing Currency 


A third way to in- 
flate money is to supply 
more of it by printing 
it. This applies of course 
only to paper money. 
Now paper money, if it is to be de- 
pended upon, should be exchange- 
able for other kinds of money when 
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people want it. If you print paper 
money in great quantities, or if the 
government refuses deliberately to 
exchange other kinds cof money for 
it, people are not going to be satis- 
fied with this money, because it has 
nothing back of it to make it good. 
It is so easy to print paper money 
which may look perfectly good that 
in times of stress there is a great 
temptation for governments to do it. 


In thousands of transactions count- 
ing up to billions of dollars, no kind 
of money actually changes hands 
when a trade is made. That is be- 
cause we make such an extensive use 
of credit. By credit we mean the 
acceptance of a promise to pay or an 
order to pay instead of the actual pass- 
ing of money from one person to an- 
other. If I owe someone $100 today 
and do not have it, I may, if John 
Smith, my creditor, has enough confi- 
dence in me, give him a piece of 
paper promising to pay him a month 
from now. That is a note and is one 
form of credit. If, before the time 
comes for me to pay this $100, I have 
received $500 and have taken it to a 
bank, then when I pay my debt I 
may simply write on another piece 
of paper an order to my bank to pay 
$100 to John Smith. This is a check 
and is another very common form of 
credit. John Smith takes my check 
because he thinks that I have the 
money in the bank and that he can 
get it if he wants it. Quite possibly 
he may not want it and may simply 
put my check in his own bank; then 
that bank will send it to my bank, 
where the bookkeepers will charge it 
against the $500 which I left there. 
These and several other forms of 
credit are very extensively used. As 
a result, millions of dollars worth of 
business are done every day by simply 
writing something and signing names 
on pieces of paper and then making 
entries in bookkeeping at banks. 


You can easily see that banks might 
be tempted to make many loans to 
people without having anything real 
back of them, if all they had to do 
was to make entries in a set of books 
and charge interest to people for do- 
ing that. No bank attempts to keep 
on hand all the funds that its de- 
positors leave with it. One reason 
for this is that a large part of the 
deposits they receive are in the shape 
of checks, coupons from bonds, and 
other forms which are valueless un- 
less they represent some real services 
performed or goods produced some- 
where. Another reason why banks 
do not keep on hand all that is left 
with them is that it is very rare for 
any large number of the depositors to 
ask to have their deposits returned 
at the same time or to ask to have 
coin or bills in large amounts with- 
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drawn from their accounts. Credit, 
then, can be inflated much more easily 
than money. If people have borrowed 
more than they could reasonably hope 
to repay on time or if banks have 
been too easy about making loans, 
the time may come when a good many 
people want real money at the same 
time and find they cannot get it. 


What Does Inflation Do? 


Before going into the answer to this 
question, let us make sure that we 
understand when conditions in con- 
nection with our finances are sound. 
As long as money or credit actually 
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Continental Currency 


represents some real service, or some 
goods actually produced, things in 
general will be in a sound condition. 
If this balance between actual pro- 
duction and service on the one side 
and money or credit on the other is 
preserved, there is likely to be little 
trouble in a nation’s finances. But 
if somehow, that balance is upset, 
when a person through favor or ac- 
cident comes into possession of some- 
thing for which he gives no proper 
return, or when a government prints 
new paper money without having 
anything to support it and says we 
must take it as money, then look out. 
(That kind of money, by the way, 
which is declared by law to be good 
money but does not represent any 
other form of wealth is often called 
fiat money.) 

In the United States we have had 
two notable occasions of currency in- 
flation on the part of our national 
Government. During the Revolution, 
when we had no coined money of our 
own but used English, French, Dutch, 
and Spanish coins extensively, the 
time came when the Continental Con- 
gress wished to get supplies or to pay 
its soldiers and had little or nothing 
to use for the purpose. At the same 
time, people who had real coins were 
likely to want to hold on to them 
as long as they could. Then Congress 
authorized the printing of the paper 
money which became known as Con- 
tinental currency. People had to take 
that or nothing, unless they were for- 
tunate enough to be dealing with 
some one who could be made to give 











them money of another country, It 
was not long before people did not 
want to take Continental paper. The 
value of the paper went down so far 
that finally people began to speak of 
some valueless things as “not worth 
a Continental.” 

During our Civil War there was 
gold in the country, but our govern. 
ment did not care to pay out all the 
gold it had in its treasury; besides 
the expenses of carrying on the War 
were considerably greater than even 
the amount of gold that the Govern. 
ment had. So once more paper 
money was printed, in the form of 
“United States Notes,” which were 
promises that the Government would 
pay something some time. Congress 
made this money legal tender—that 
is, it declared that this kind of money 
must be considered acceptable in pay- 
ment for debts. But since some peo- 
ple wondered whether the Union 
Government would win and be able 
to pay its debts, this paper money 
seemed less desirable to them than 
gold. The paper went down in value 
until, at one time, it took about two 
and a half times as much in paper to 
buy anything as it would have taken 
in gold to get the same thing. The 
Southern Confederacy was far worse 
off, because, as its cause came to look 
more and more hopeless, the “fiat 
money” which it had issued sank al- 
most out of sight. In the early part 
of 1865 one had to give $1000 in Con- 
federate money at Richmond to get 
a barrel of flour. 

Fortunately the Union Government 
found other means of getting money 
to meet its obligations, through bor- 
rowing, through making taxes higher, 
and otherwise, so that the “green- 
backs,” as the United States Notes 
were called, did not meet: the fate 
of the Continental currency of the 
Revolutionary days. After the War 
was over, there was a big argument 
as to the policy to follow in regard 
to this money. There were some who 
wanted us to keep on issuing it in 
increased quantities. Others said that 
that policy would never get us back 
to safe conditions. They demanded 
what was then known as the resump- 
tion of specie payment (“Specie” 
means coin, and the idea was that the 
Federal Treasury should again be 
willing to exchange gold or other 
metal money for the greenbacks.) 
The decision was at length made to 
do this on January 1, 1879. As usu- 
ally happens in such cases, few people 
bothered to make the exchange when 
they knew that they could do it when- 
ever they actually wanted to. Ou 
country, therefore, got through this 
period of inflation without disaster, 
but at the cost of considerable in- 
convenience in high prices for goods 
and uncertainty in business. 
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The Miracle Merchant 


A Sketch in One Act 


By “Saki” (H. H. Munro) 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE 

Louis CourceT, her nephew 

Jane MARTLET 

SrurricE, Mrs. Beauwhistle’s butler 
Pace Boy 


Hall-sitting-room in Mrs. BEavu- 
wHISTLE’s country house. French window 
right. Doors right center and mid 
center. Staircase left center. Door left. 
Long table center of stage, towards foot- 
lights, set with breakfast service. Chairs 
at table. Writing table and chair right 
of stage. Small hall table back of stage. 
Wooden panelling below staircase hung 
with swords, daggers, etc.; in view of 
audience. Stand with golf-clubs, etc., 
left. 

Mrs. Beauwhistle seated at writing 
table; she has had her breakfast. Enter 
Louis down staircase. 


Louis: Good morning, Aunt. (He 
inspects the breakfast dishes.) 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Good morning, 
Louis. 

Louis: Where is Miss Martlet? (Helps 
himself from dish.) 

Mrs: BEAUWHISTLE: She finished her 
breakfast a moment ago. 

Louis (sits down): I’m glad we’re 
alone; I wanted to ask you— (Enter Stur- 
ridge left with coffee, which he places 
on table and withdraws.)—I wanted to 
ask you— 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Whether I could 
lend you twenty pounds, I suppose? 

Louis. As a matter of fact I was only 
going to ask for fifteen. Perhaps twenty 
would sound better. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: The answer is the 
same in either case, and it’s no. I couldn’t 
even lend you five. You see I’ve had no 
end of extra expenses just lately. 

Louis: My dear aunt, please don’t give 
reasons. A charming woman should al- 
ways be reasonable, it’s part of her 
charm. Just say, “Louis, I love you very 
much, but I’m damned if I lend you any 
more money.” I should understand per- 
fectly. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Well, we'll take it 
as said. I’ve just had a letter from Dora 
Bittholz, to say she is coming on Thurs- 
day. 

Louis: This next Thursday? 
that’s rather awkward, isn’t it? 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Why awkward? 

Louis: Jane Martlett has only been 
here six days and she never stays less 
than a fortnight, even when she’s asked 
definitely for a week. You'll never get 
her out of the house by Thursday. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: But why should I? 
She and Dora are good friends, aren’t 
they? They used to be. 

Lous: Used to be, yes; that is what 
makes them such bitter enemies now. 
Each feels that she has nursed a viper 
in her bosom. Nothing fans the flame 
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of human resentment so much as the 
discovery that one’s bosom has been 
utilized as a snake-sanatorium 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: But why are they 
enemies? What have they quarrelled 
about? Some man I suppose. 

Louis: No. A hen has come between 
them. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: A hen! What hen? 

Louis: It was a bronze Leghorn or 
some such exotic breed, and Dora sold it 
to Jane at a rather exotic price. They 
both go in for poultry breeding, you 
know. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: If Jane agreed to 
give the price I don’t see what there 
was to quarrel about— 

Louis: Well, you see, the bird turned 
out to be an abstainer from the egg habit, 
and I’m told that the letters which passed 
between the two women were a revela- 
tion as to how much abuse could be got 
on to a sheet of notepaper. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: How ridiculous. 
Couldn’t some of their friends compose 
the quarrel? 

Louis: It would have been rather like 
composing the storm music of a Wagner 
opera. Jane was willing to take back 
some of her most libellous remarks if 
Dora would take back the hen. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: And wouldn’t she? 

Louis: Not she. She said that would 
be owning herself in the wrong, and you 
know that Dora would never, under any 
circumstances, own herself in the wrong. 
She would as soon think of owning a 
slum property in Whitechapel as do that. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: It will be a most 
awkward situation, having them both 
under my roof at the same time. Do you 
suppose they won’t speak to one an- 
other? 

Louis: On the contrary, the difficulty 
will be to get them to leave off. Their 
descriptions of each other’s conduct and 
character have hitherto been governed 
by the fact that only four ounces of 
plain speaking can be sent through the 
post for a penny. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: What is to be 
done? I can’t put Dora off, I’ve already 
postponed her visit once, and nothing 
short of a miracle would make Jane 
leave before her self-allotted fortnight 
is over. 

Louis: I don’t mind trying to supply 
a miracle at short notice—miracles are 
rather in my line. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: My dear Louis, 
you'll be clever if you get Jane out of 
this house before Thursday. 

Louis: I shall not only be clever, I 
shall be rich; in sheer gratitude you will 
say to me, “Louis, I love you more than 
ever, and here are the twenty pounds 
we were speaking about.” 

(Enter Jane door center.) 

Jane: Good morning, Louis. 

Louis (rising): Good morning, Jane. 

JANE: Go on with your breakfast; I’ve 
had mine but I'll just have a cup of 
coffee to keep you company. (Helps her- 































































“SAKIT”’ 
ECTOR HUGH MUNRO, better 


known as “Saki,” was born in 
India in 1870, was taken to England at 
an early age for his education, served 
later in an official capacity in his native 
land, and was killed in service during 
the World War in 1916. Though he 
was well-known as the author of novels, 
stories and political essays, it was not 
until after his death that his work 
achieved international success. Though 
most of his writings are in the realm of 
fiction and politics, he wrote a few 
clever one-act plays. 

“The Miracle Merchant” is a drama- 
tization of Saki’s story, “The Hen,” 
published in the volume, Beasts and 
Superbeasts. 





self to coffee.) Is there any toast left? 

Louis: Sturridge is bringing some. 
Here it comes. (Sturridge enters left 
with toast rack. Jane seats herself and 
is helped to toast; she takes three 
pieces.) 

JANE: Isn’t there any butter? 

Sturripce: Your sleeve is in the but- 
ter, miss. 

JANE: Oh, yes. 

(Helps herself generously. Exit Stur- 
ridge left.) 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Jane dear, I see 
the Mackenzie-Hubbard wedding is on 
Thursday next. St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, such a pretty church for wed- 
dings. I suppose you'll be wanting to 
run away from us to attend it. You 
were always such friends with Louisa 
Hubbard, it would hardly do for you 
not to turn up. 

Jane: Oh I’m not going to bother to 
go all that way for a silly wedding, 
much as I like Louisa; I shall go and 
stay with her for several weeks after 
she’s come back from her honeymoon. 
(Louis grins across at his aunt.) I don’t 
see any honey! 

Louis: Your other sleeve’s in the 
honey. 

JaNE: Bother, so it is. (Helps herself 
liberally.) ; 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE (rising): Well, I 
must leave you and go and do some 
gardening. Ring for anything you want, 
Jane. 

Jane: Thank you, I’m all right. 

(Exit Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE by French 
window right.) 
















Louis (pushing back his chair): Do 
you mind my smoking? 

Jane (still eating heartily): Not at all: 
(Enter Sturrwwce with tray, left, as if to 
clear away breakfast things. Places tray 
on side table, back center, and is about 
to retire.) Oh, I say, can I have some 
more hot milk? This is nearly cold. 

Srurrmce takes jug and exit left. 
Louts looks fixedly after him. Seats him- 
self near JANE and stares solemnly at 
the floor.) 

Louis: Servants are a bit of a nuisance. 

Jane: Servants a nuisance! I should 
think they are! The trouble I have in 
getting suited you would hardly believe. 
But I don’t see what you have to com- 
plain of—your aunt is so wonderfully 
lucky in her servants. Sturridge for 
instance—he’s been with her for years 
and I’m sure he’s a jewel as butlers go. 

Louris: That’s just the trouble. It’s when 
servants have been with you for years 
that they become a really _ serious 
nuisance. The other sort, the here to- 
day and gone to-morrow lot, don’t mat- 
ter—you’ve simply got to replace them. 
It’s the stayers and the jewels that are 
the real worry. 

Jane: But if they give satisfaction— 

Louis: That doesn’t prevent them from 
giving trouble. As it happens, I was 
particularly thinking of Sturridge when 
I made the remark about servants being 
a nuisance. 

Jane: The excellent Sturridge a 
nuisance! I can’t believe it. 

Louts: I know he is excellent and my 
aunt simply couldn’t get along without 
him. But his very excellence has had 
an effect on him. 

JANE: What effect? 

Louis (solemnly): Have you ever con- 
sidered what it must be like to go on 
unceasingly doing the correct thing in 
the correct manner in the same sur- 
roundings for the greater part of a life- 
time? To know and ordain and super- 
intend exactly what silver and glass and 

table linen shall be used and set out on 
what occasions, to have pantry and cellar 
and plate-cupboard under a minutely 
devised and undeviating administration, 
to be noiseless, impalpable, omnipresent, 
infallible? 

JANE (with conviction): 
mad. 

Louis: Exactly. Mad. 

(Enter Sturripce left with milk which 
he places on table and exit left.) 

Jane: But—Sturridge hasn’t gone mad. 

Louis: Qn most points he’s thoroughly 
sane and reliable, but at times he is 
subject to the most obstinate delusions. 


I should go 


JANE: Delusions—what sort of delu- 
sions? (She helps herself to more 
coffee.) 

Louis: Unfortunately they usually 


center round someone staying in the 
house; that is where the awkwardness 
comes in. For instance, he took it into 
his head that Matilda Sheringham, who 
was here last summer, was the Prophet 
Elijah. 

Jane: The Prophet Elijah! 
who was fed by ravens? 

Louis: Yes, it was the ravens that 
particularly impressed Sturridge’s im- 
agination. He was rather offended, it 
seems, at the idea that Matilda should 
have her private catering arrangements 
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and he declined to compete with the 
birds in any way; he wouldn’t allow 
any tea to be sent up to her in the 
morning and when he waited at table 
he passed her over altogether in handing 
round the dishes. Poor Matilda could 
scarcely get anything to eat. 

JANE: How horrible! How very hor- 
rible! Whatever did you do? 

Louis: It was judged best for her to 
cut her visit short. (With emphasis.) 
In a case of that kind it was the only 
thing to be done. 

JANE: I shouldn’t have done that. (Cuts 
herself some bread and butters it.) I 
should have humoured him in some 
way. I should have said the ravens were 
moulting. I certainly shouldn’t have 
gone away. 

Louis: It’s not always wise to humour 
people when they get these ideas into 
their heads. There’s no knowing to 
what lengths they might go. 

JaNeE: You don’t mean to say Sturridge 
might be dangerous? 

Louis: One can never be certain. Now 
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and then he gets some idea about a 
guest which might take an unfortunate 
turn. That is what is worrying me at 
the present moment. 

JANE (excitedly): Why, has he taken 
some fancy about me? 

Louis (who has taken a putter out of 
the stand, left, and is polishing it with 
an oil rag): He has. 

Jane: No, really? Who on earth does 
he think I am? 

Louis: Queen Anne. 

JANE: Queen Anne! What an _ idea! 
But anyhow there’s nothing dangerous 
about her; she’s such a colourless per- 
sonality. No one could feel very strongly 
about Queen Anne. 

Louis (sternly): What does posterity 
chiefly say about her? 

Jane: The only thing I can remember 
about her is the saying “Queen Anne’s 
dead.” 

Louis: Exactly. Dead. 

Jane: Do you mean that he takes me 
for the ghost of Queen Anne? 

Louis: Ghost? Dear no. Who ever 
heard of a ghost that came down to 
breakfast and ate kidneys and toast and 
honey with a healthy appetite? No, it’s 
the fact of you being so very much 
alive and flourishing that perplexes and 
irritates him. 

JANE (anxiously): Irritates him? 

Louis: Yes. All his life he has been 









accustomed to look on Queen Anne 


the personification of everything that is 
dead and done with, “as dead as Queen 
Anne” you know, and now he has ty 
fill your glass at lunch and dinner ang 
listen to your accounts of the gay time 
you had at the Dublin Horse Show, and 
naturally he feels that there is some. 
thing scandalously wrong somewhere. 

JANE (with increased anxiety): But 
he wouldn’t be downright hostile to me 
on that account, would he? Not violent? 

Louis (carelessly): I didn’t get really 
alarmed about it till last night, when 
he was bringing in the coffee. I caught 
him scowling at you with a very threat. 
ening look and muttering things about 
you. 

JANE: What things? 

Louis: That you ought to be dead 
long ago and that someone should see 
to it, and that if no one else did he 
would. (Cheerfully.) That’s why I men- 
tioned the matter to you. 

Jane: This is awful! Your aunt must 
be told about it at once. 

Louis: My aunt mustn’t hear a word 
about it. It would upset her dread. 
fully. She relies on Sturridge for every. 
thing. 

Jane: But he might kill me at any 
moment! 

Louis: Not at any moment; he’s busy 
with the silver all the afternoon. 

JANE: What a frightful situation to be 
in, with a mad butler dangling over 
one’s head. 

Louis: Of course it’s only a temporary 
madness; perhaps if you were to cut 
your visit short and come to us some 
time later in the year he might have 
forgotten all about Queen Anne. 

Jane: Nothing would induce me to 
cut short my visit. You must keep a 
sharp look out on Sturridge and he 
ready to intervene if he gets violent. 
Probably we are both exaggerating 
things a bit. (Rising.) I must go and 
write some letters in the morning-room. 
Mind, keep an eye on the man. (Ezit 
door right center.) 

Louis (savagely): Quel type! 

(Enter Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE by French 
window right.) 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Can’t find my 
gardening gloves anywhere. I suppose 
they are where I left thern; it’s a way 
my things have. (Rummages in drawer 
of table back center.) They are. (Pro- 
duces gloves from drawer.) And how 
is your miracle doing, Louis? 

Louis: Rotten! I’ve invented all sorts 
of excellent reasons for stimulating the 
migration instinct in that woman, but 
you might as well try to drive away 
an attack of indigestion by talking to it 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: Poor Louis. I'm 
afraid Jane’s staying powers are superior 
to any amount of hustling that you can 
bring to bear. (Enter Srurrince left; he 
begins clearing breakfast things.) I could 
have told you from the first that you 
were engaged on a wild-goose-chase. 

Louis: Chase! You can’t chase a thing 
that refuses to budge. One of the first 
conditions of the chase is that the things 
you are chasing should run away. 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE (laughing): That's 
a condition that Jane will never 
(Exit through window right. Louts con 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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“Military” Japan 


By Lin Yutang 


Well-Known Chinese Author of 


HAT is happening in the Far 

East today reveals strikingly 

the great differences be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese. 
These differences must be understood 
if we are to forecast with any ac- 
curacy future developments in the 
Chinese-Japanese drama. 

Japan and China are racial en- 
tities which refuse to be snugly put 
away with certain labels or formulas. 
Racial traits are a highly complex 
subject. Sometimes even contradictory 
traits are found in the same nation, 
because such traits are the products 
of different streams of influence in 
the nation’s history in the same period 
or at different periods. 

One of the strangest phenomena, 
which has puzzled me for some time, 
is the differences between Japanese 
and Chinese humor. In art and litera- 
ture the Japanese have shown a fine 
sense of humor; they have an original 
type of humorous literature (“Bar- 
ber-shop Chats” and “Bath Chats”), 
which compares favorably with, if it 
does not excel, Chinese humor. And 
yet in action and in national life the 
Japanese seem to behave essentially 
like the humorless Germans—they 
are clumsy, heavy, stupidly logical, 
and hopelessly bureaucratic. On the 
other hand, the Chinese are an es- 
sentially humorous people in their 
daily life, and yet in their classical 
literature the silent chuckle and tick- 
lish laughter seem to be rare. 

With this warning against easy gen- 
eralizations, let us look at Chinese 
and Japanese racial traits and ob- 
serve their differences and similari- 
ties. For the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese are different enough to make 
them disagreeable neighbors and sim- 
ilar enough to intensify their hearty 
dislike of each other. Like Americans 
and their English cousins, we hate to 
see ourselves resembling each other 
so much. But that is the beauty of 
life: to find similarities in differences 
and rich varieties in a common stock. 
Not that the Japanese are racially re- 
lated to us—they are not. Nor is 
their language related to ours; the 
Japanese tongue does not even be- 
long in the Indo-Chinese family. 

First let me point out the similari- 
ties between the two peoples. In 
many visible aspects of civilization 
the Japanese are similar to the Chi- 
hese, for Japan was a fairly apt pupil 
of China. The whole structure of 
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Japanese civilization, as we usually 
understand the term, was, up to the 
modern period, essentially Chinese 
and imported from China. 

China gave Japan her pottery, 
painting, silk, lacquer, printing, writ- 
ing, copper coins, paper windows, 
lanterns, fire-crackers, bonfires, Bud- 
dhist Zen philosophy, Sung philos- 
ophy, Confucian monarchism, Tang 
poetry, the art of tea drinking, tast- 
ing spring water, cultivating 
flowers, pavilions and the rock 
garden. China gave Japan even 
many of her national festivals; 
for instance, the fifteenth of the 
first moon, the seventh of the 
seventh moon, and the ninth of 
the ninth moon. I am not so sure 
but that China taught the Jap- 
anese to admire fireflies. 

The Japanese in the past have 
done well with some of the things 
they learned from China and not 
so well with others. In their en- 
tire history they have not pro- 
duced a single philosopher. But 
in many other things they rival 
and often surpass their masters. 
In the field of art, which includes 
poetry, painting, flower arrange- 
ment and house decoration, they 
have essentially caught the Chi- 
nese spirit, have kept that spirit 
alive when China has forgotten 
it, and have in many instances 
created styles and genres of their 
own. In this field of Oriental 
art (which I may summarize as 
a characteristic appreciation of 
poetic moods and the beauty of 
the commonplace, small things of 
life) the Japanese are past mas- 
ters in their own way. The de- 
velopment of the seventeen-word 
poem as a verse form (for ex- 
pressing, or rather barely sug- 
gesting, a mood, a _ sentiment) 
testifies to their mastery. 

Swat not that fly: he is rubbing his 
hands and feet. 
or: 

The sound of a green frog leaping 
into an ancient pool. 

—That is as Chinese in feeling as any 
Chinese poem can be, or perhaps— 
shall we say?—even more. 

In the development of the humor- 
ous tale or sketch, as I have already 
said, the Japanese owe nothing to 
Chinese patterns—the creation of a 
character, for example, in a travel 
sketch: in which the rascal picks up 
a string of cash from under the seat 


cushion of a sedan chair, says nothing 
about it and hides it in his sleeves, 
and then grandiloquently takes it out 
to pay for the drinks of his friends. 

That humor, too, is found in the 
cartoons of the Japanese, of which 
they have a very rich and varied tra- 
dition of 800 years, and in their now 
famous woodcuts. The feeling in the 
cartoon sketches and woodcuts is still 
a sensitive feeling for the ordinary 
doings of ordinary people in daily life 
—a pair of chess players so absorbed 
in their game that a child has been 
able to put something on the head of 
one of the players without his know- 
ing it; or a poor schoolmaster acci- 
dentally hit on the head with a ball 
by playing school children, and the 
expression on that schoolmaster’s 
face. These are the things that Jap- 





A Chinese Sage in Sculpture 
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anese artists delight in, and in that 
they are more Chinese than the Chi- 
nese artists—we admire them greatly. 

If I were going to express in a few 
words the differences between the 
Japanese and the Chinese, I should 
say that the Japanese have less of the 
reasonable spirit, the broadness of 
view, the pacifism, and the democracy 
of the Chinese. These traits all hang 
together. But these shortcomings of 
the Japanese are at the same time 
their national strength: the Japanese 
have more loyalty to the Emperor 
and to the State, more discipline, 
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more determination to get on in this 
life and—here is a surprising result— 
more ceremonialism than the Chinese. 
May I venture to express these 
differences by saying that the Japan- 
ese are busier, but the Chinese are 
wiser? In each nation its weakness 
is at the same time its strength. This 
may be unfair to Japan, and my 
opinion may be due to my being a 
Chinese, but I feel that when you 
strike for depth and creative original- 
ity—the final tests of the cultural 
work of a great nation—the Japanese 
record is somewhat disappointing. 
Japanese warlike spirit, Japanese 
determination, Japanese fanatical loy- 
ality to the Emperor, and Japanese 
high-strung nationalism are all ex- 
pressions of the lack of the reasonable 
spirit. The Chinese are too reasonable 
to be warlike, too reasonable to be 


samurai caste, which China did not 
develop. In the end, this so worked 
out that, under the Chinese monarchy, 
the spirit was essentially democratic. 

The amazing thing is that, in spite 
of 2,000 years of Japan’s history, with 
all the changes of the shogunate, 
Japan has one continuous, unbroken 
imperial dynasty, while China has had 
over twenty. Even in the periods 
of turmoil and feudal wars, when the 
Japanese Emperor’s power dwindled 
to nothing, as in 1336-1392 and 1467- 
1583, the imperial lineage and dynas- 
tic throne were left intact. In short, 


Japanese monarchs assumed a semi- 
divine character which Chinese mon- 
archs never acquired. Chinese his- 
torians evolved the theory that the 
Emperor held the throne in trust 
from Heaven, and forfeited his right 
as soon as he misruled, and thus the 
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Japanese Schoolboys Being Trained How to Use Modern Machine Guns 


determined, too reasonable to sub- 
scribe to any form of fanaticism, and 
too reasonable to be good hundred- 
percenters. The more I look at Chi- 
nese life, individual and national, the 
more I am convinced of the funda- 
mental place of this reasonable tem- 
per in Chinese life. 

The Chinese are in fact about the 
freest in their ways among the peo- 
ples I know; freest because they are 
the most happy-go-lucky. They are 
irked by Japanese ceremonialism, the 
ceremonialism of drinking tea. Jap- 
anese women still learn how to bow 
and crawl properly in their modern 
girls’ normal colleges. Just try to 
teach Chinese college girls to bow 


today—it is unimaginable. 


And so the Confucian system of 


subjection of women to men, of the 
common people to the aristocracy and 
of the subjects to the Emperor attained 
in Japari a rigor which it never at- 
tained in China. Japan developed the 
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right to rebellion was vindicated. That 
would be “dangerous thought” in 
Japan. 

There is no question that the Jap- 
anese are a nation of more orderly 
and better disciplined individuals. Try 
to tell a Chinese the benefit of co- 
hesion and the virtue of discipline, 
and he just smiles behind his long 
sleeves. 

You have to do a good deal of 
preaching to convince the Chinese of 
the beauty of national greatness. You 
can tell him it is beautiful to watch 
a swanky parade or an awe-inspiring 
fleet, and he will admit it is beautiful 
to look at, but you cannot get much 
further with him. To have a fleet to 
look at: that is a beautiful idea. So 
it seems to me that the Japanese are 
supremely fitted to become a warlike 
Fascist nation, moving like a machine, 
and the Chinese are supremely unfit 
to become the same. The trouble is, 
the Chinese as an individual thinks 


Fascist nation moving by Zoose-step, 
out of thinking individuals. It jug 
does not make sense for human be- 
ings to move by goose-step. 

However much thought is cop. 
trolled by Nanking, it is never half 
as much controlled as by Tokyo. 

There is no use trying to belittle 
modern Japan. Japan’s sudden, me- 
teoric rise to a first-class world power 
is no accident. National cohesion, 
discipline, capacity for organization 
and for adaptation (or imitation, if 
you like), the martial spirit, and a 
great capacity for hard work—these 
are great qualities. To show that 
there is real national strength in Ja- 
pan, it is perhaps more pertinent to 
point out that her annual output of 
books exceeds that of America and 
of England, is second only to that of 
Russia and Germany. 

Japan swallowed Western civiliza- 
tion whole, its militarism, its capital- 
ism, its nationalism and its belief in 
power, and superimposed it upon a 
feudalistic society with no time to 
think for itself. That gave her civili- 
zation a machine-like, humorless, in- 
human quality. This is seen in the 
bothersome, routine-loving and per- 
fectly serious Japanese customs of- 
ficials and police; the vainglorious 
dreams of the Kwantung army, and 
the sauciness of a “Japan-ueber- 
Alles” diplomatic challenge to the 
world, including Great Britain. 

In China, the Japanese are trying 
to suppress by machine guns a per- 
fectly natural anti-Japanese feeling 
brought about by Japan’s own acts. 
They do not realize that there are 
certain things that even a warship 
cannot stamp out. 

So the net result is that Japan is 
accomplishing in China the opposite 
of what she set out to do. She is en- 
couraging by every possible means the 
growth of anti-Japanese feeling, and 
she is driving China daily, hourly, 
closer to Russia, so that a Sino-Rus- 
sian alliance will be a logical cer- 
tainty. There could be no swifter way 
of turning China Communist than 
sending Japanese cavalry all over 
China to fight communism. But, of 
course, the Japanese war machine 
cannot see it: they cannot see any- 
thing. 

A final rapprochement between 
China and Japan is imaginable only 
if there is a domestic change in the 
Japanese Government and the civil 
leaders gain control over the military. 
Failing that, even the best war ma- 
chine in the world cannot save the 
Japanese from nature’s law of action 
and reaction. 





Reprinted from the New York 
Times Magazine by permission of the 
editor. 
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(Concluded from page 10) 


times cleaning golf club, then suddenly 
stops and looks reflectively at STURRIDGE, 
who is busy with the breakfast things.) 

Louis: Where is Miss Martlet? 

Srurripce: In the morning-room, I 
believe, sir, writing letters. 

Louis: You see that old basket-hilted 
sword on the wall? 

SrurrRIpcE: Yes, sir. 
(Points to sword.) 

Louis: Miss Martlet wants to copy the 
inscription on its blade. I wish you would 
take it to her; my hands are all over 
il. 

— Yes, sir. (Turns to wall 
where sword is hanging.) 

Louis: Take it without the sheath, it 
will be less trouble. 

(SrurrincE draws the blade, which is 
broad and bright and exit by door cen- 
ter. Louis stands back under shadow 
of staircase. Enter JANE door right cen- 
ter, at full run, screams: “Louis! Louis! 
Where are you?” and rushes up stairs at 
top speed. Enter Sturripce door right 
center, sword in hand. Lovis steps for- 
ward.) 

SrurripceE: Miss Martlet slipped out 
of the room, sir, as I came in; I don’t 
think she saw me coming. Seemed in a 
bit of a hurry. 

Louis: Perhaps she has a train to 
catch. Never mind, you can put the 
sword back. I'll copy out the inscription 
for her myself later. 

(STURRIDGE returns sword to its place. 
Louis continues cleaning putter. Strur- 
RIDGE carries breakfast tray out by door 
left. Enter Pace, running full speed 
down stairs.) 

Pace: The time-table! 
wants to look up a train. 

(Louis dashes to drawer of small table 
center; he and PacE hunt through con- 
tents, throwing gloves, etc., on to floor.) 

Louis: Here it is! (PAGE seizes book, 
starts to run upstairs, Louis grabs him 
by tip of jacket, pulls him back, opens 
books, searches frantically.) Here you 
are. Leaves eleven fifty-five, arrives 
Charing Cross two-twenty. (Page dashes 
upstairs with time-table. Louis flies to 
speaking tube in wall left, whistles down 
it.) Is that you, Tompkins? The car as 
quick as you can, to catch the eleven 
fifty-five. Never mind your livery, just 
as you are. 

Pace: Miss Martlet’s golf-clubs! 

(Louis dashes for them in stand, and 
gives them to boy.) 

(Shuts off tube. Page dashes down 
stairs.) 

Louis: Here, this Tam-o-shanter is 
hers—and this motor veil. (Gives them 
to boy.) ’ 

Pace: She said there was a novel of 
hers down here. 

(Louis goes to writing table where 
there are six books on shelf and gives 
them all to Pace.) 

Louis: Here, take the lot. Fly! (He 
pushes the Pace vigorously up first steps 
of staircase. Exit Pace. The sound of 
books dropping can be heard as he goes. 

Sturrince (enter left): The car has 
come round, sir. 

Louis: Good. I'll go and tell Miss 


This big one? 


Miss Martlet 





Martlet. Will you find my aunt, she’s 
somewhere in the garden, and tell her 
that Miss Martlet had to leave in a hurry 
to catch the eleven fifty-five; called away 
urgently and couldn’t stop to say good- 
bye. Matter of life and death. 

STURRIDGE: Yes, sir. 

(Exit Srurrince door left. Louis exit up 
staircase. Enter Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE by 
window right. She has a letter in her 
hand. She looks in at door right center, 
returns and calls: “Louis—Louis!” Sound 
of a motor heard, Louis rushes in by door 
left.) 

Louis (excitedly): How much did you 
say you'd lend me if I got rid of Jane 
Martlet? 

Mrs. BEAUWHISTLE: We needn’t get rid 
of her. Dora has just written to say she 
can’t come this month. 

(Louis collapses into chair.) 

CURTAIN 





Pan American Day 


April 14 


HE seventh annual Pan American 

Day will be celebrated on April 14 

throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere (see Pan American issue of 
Scholastic. December 12, 1936). Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will speak in the morn- 
ing before the Governing Board of the 
Pan American. Union, including diplo- 
matic representatives of all the Amer- 
ican republics, at Washington, and the 
day’s ceremonies in the capital will be 
closed by an evening concert of Latin 
American music, when Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull will deliver a brief 
message. Soloist at the concert, which 
will be played by the United Service 
Orchestra, will be the Brazilian colora- 
tura soprano, Bidu Sayao, who recently 
made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. These cere- 
monies will be broadcast by the Na- 
tional, Columbia, and Mutual radio net- 
works and will be carried by short wave 
to South America. 

While these events are taking place in 
Washington, thousands of schools, col- 
leges, and clubs throughout the United 
States and Latin America will be joining 
in the most extensive observance of Pan 
American Day yet held. The visit of 
President Roosevelt to South America 
for the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires last December has aroused 
greater interest than ever before in Pan- 
American affairs. 

During the afternoon of April 14 senior 
and junior high schools of the District 
of Columbia will gather at the Pan 
American Union to present a joint pro- 
gram featuring music, dances, a play 
and brief talks. Outstanding among the 
programs throughout the United States 
in honor of Pan American Day will be 
that held in Miami, Florida, featuring a 
large outdoor pageant entitled “Six 
Americas,” in honor of the republics of 
Central America. Other impressive cele- 
brations will be held in San Francisco 
and San Diego, California, and in New 
York City, in all of which schools will 
take a prominent part. 


Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
Edited by R. W. Livingstone. 


This recommendation is offered first 
of all to anyone studying what we call 
a “dead” language and believing—quite 
wrongly—that the civilization using that 
language is altogether dead. No influ- 
ence in civilization has been stronger 
than that of the Greeks: I remember 
when this symposium came out (in 1921) 
I read it with mounting enthusiasm, re- 
alizing more and more how much of that 
long-gone world is alive today in our 
own art, architecture, sculpture, laws, 
literature, drama and philosophic out- 
look. For this book is the result of un- 
usually successful collaboration: a well- 
known, indeed a world-known, authority 
on each of these subjects I have men- 
tioned has discussed it in spirited fash- 
ion, laying stress on the features that 
have survived and are still going strong. 
This is a good book to read along with 
Scholastic’s own excellent pamphlet, The 
Glory That Was Greece, by Walter 
Agard. 

There is a similar volume called The 
Legacy of Rome and others on the Middle 
Ages, Israel, and Islam, but my own 
interest is strongest in the one that led 
off the series. If you have the least 
doubt that Greek ideas are still alive 
and working, remember that every word 
means an idea, and count up how many 
Greek words are in common use today. 
Theatre, for instance, or comedy and 
tragedy; the word philosophy, or ostra- 
cize, or—no, Ill let you look them up 
for yourselves. One is in this very rec- 
ommendation. 


TEN MODERN POETS 


By Rica Brenner. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is one of 
these ten modern poets: another is John 
Masefield. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, Walter De La Mare, A. E. Hous- 
man, Rudyard Kipling, and Alfred Noyes 
make up as good a selection to repre- 
sent the “intellectual tendencies” of 
their time as you are likely to get in a 
single volume. 

The method of approach is one that 
brings you rapidly to friendship or at 
least to sympathy. Miss Brenner tells 
you what you want to know about poets, 
and a good deal of this—as I constantly 
have reason to find out—is biographical. 
This approach is admirable when it is 
well done—as it is here—and worse than 
useless when it is not done well, for 
it is quite possible to take a strong in- 
terest in what he does and pay little 
attention to what he writes. Do you 
remember Maurois’ “Ariel?” That is 
an- excellent popular biography, and 
thousands became acquainted with Shel- 
ley’s career as a man through reading 
it, but did you notice how little it said 
about anything he was writing? 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Chrysler Parley Continued; 
Coal Settlement Reached 


Prospects were brighter last week for 
a swift settlement of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers strike against the 
Chrysler Corporation, but threatening 
strike clouds appeared over the eastern 
soft coal industry. John L. Lewis, head 
of the CIO and President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, delayed his 
conferences with Walter Chrysler to at- 
tend a meeting of coal operators and 
union officials in New York City. 

When operators rejected a compromise 
agreement, Lewis ordered his 400,000 
miners to strike. But after a one-day 
stoppage of work a new two-year 
agreement was signed, which 
granted wage increases totaling 
$85,000,000 a year to miners in 
eight states. To cover the in- 
crease, coal prices will be raised 
25 cents a ton. The operators 
dropped their demand for an in- 
crease in weekly hours from 35 to 
40. The miners dropped their de- 
mand for a 30-hour week, but won 
a wage increase of 50 cents a day. 
The agreement will be extended 
to other soft coal states. 

On the national labor front, the 
right and wrong of sit-down 
strikes occupied public attention. 
This weapon has been used ef- 
fectively by the CIO in its nation- 
wide drive to organize the mass- 
production industries. It has been 
denounced in Congress as an 
illegal seizure of property, and 
Michigan is rushing through laws 
to prohibit sit-downs. But some 
labor spokesmen reply labor was 
forced to use this weapon be- 
cause employers refused to give 
them the rights of collective 
bargaining granted under the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
Senator Robert Wagner of New 
York, author of the labor act, said that 
employers must bear the blame for sit- 
down strikes, and that such strikes would 
cease if employers obeyed the law. 

President William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, pushed his fight 
against the CIO by denouncing sit-down 
strikes as “illegal and dangerous.” He 
said such strikes “must be disavowed 
by the thinking men and women of 
labor.” John L. Lewis, whose CIO in- 
dustrial union drive opposes the A. F. 
of L. craft union policy, retorted that 
Green’s statement was “characteristically 
cowardly and contemptible.” 

General Motors plants, which had been 
running since the recent strike settle- 
ment, were hit again by strikes which 
closed nine plants. The UAWA charged 
that GM plant managers had broken the 
agreement which had ended the other 
strike. Strikes in other plants in Michi- 
gan kept almost 100,000 men idle. Presi- 
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dent Homer Martin of the UAWA has- 
tened to Detroit to see Vice-President 
William S. Knudsen, of General Motors. 
“The new wave of strikes is only a tem- 
porary disturbance which should work 
itself out .. .,” said Martin. 

While over 80,000 Chrysler workers re- 
mained idle pending the outcome of 
parleys between the UAWA and com- 
pany officials, Governor Frank Murphy 
expressed the opinion that a settlement 
would be reached without further 
trouble. 

A. F. of L. officials acted to check CIO 
gains in other industries by beginning a 
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Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


The Battlefront Shifts 


campaign to unionize 1,000,000 oil field 
workers in the southwest. They also 
sought to prevent CIO unionization 
drives in New England industries. The 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, as- 
sociated with the A. F. of L., and repre- 
senting 400,000 workers, sided with John 
L..Lewis in his sit-down strike dispute 
with President Green. It approved sit- 
down strikes, condemned company con- 
trolled unions, but voted to keep “hands 
off” in the CIO-A. F. of L. quarrel over 
industrial unionization. 


H. C. of L. Hits 
Market Basket 


The H. C. of L. (high cost of living) 
is becoming more noticeable every day. 
It affects the price of food you eat, clothes 
you wear, the car you may ride in, the 
vacuum cleaner your mother may use, 
and the newspapers and magazines you 
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‘ read. Since January the price of 34 basic 


materials, used in products we need, has 
gone up about seven per cent or more, 
This sweeping advance in prices threat. 
ens to outrun any advance in wages, 
because the worker’s pay envelope stil] 
contains 22 per cent less money than it 
contained during the 1929 prosperity 
days. 

A survey by the Department of Labor 
shows that it costs over $1 more to fill 
the weekly market basket this year than 
it did last year. Steel and rubber 
prices have advanced recently, and the 
International Paper Company, and 
other American and Canadian companies, 
have just announced that the 1938 
price would be $50 a ton for 
newsprint—an increase of $7.50 
a ton. Individual publishers, and 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, have pro- 
tested that this increase is not 
warranted by increased labor 
costs. Publishers point out that 
prices already have been raised 
and they favor only a slight in- 
crease during the next few years. 

What causes prices to rise? It 
is seen that higher wages cannot 
be blamed for much of this in- 
crease. Acts of nature have a 
lot to do with the rise in food 
prices. A killing frost in Florida 
and California, and the 19% 
drought, have caused the price 
of vegetables, fruit and grain 
products to soar. The Federal 
Trade Commission, government 
agency which regulates business 
practices, has issued a report giv- 
ing other reasons for high prices. 
It accuses several large food 
manufacturers and meat packers 
of having a monopoly of certain 
products so they can _ force 
farmers to accept low prices and 
charge the person with the 
market basket high prices. 

On the other hand, we should remem- 
ber that Congress and many States have 
passed laws which tend to keep prices 
high. The Patman Act prevents large buy- 
ers of goods from getting a better rate 
than the small stores receive. The Feld- 
Crawford Act of New York prevents 
stores from selling products for less than 
the price the manufacturer sets. Both 
of these acts may aid the small store 
keeper but it must be admitted that they 
keep certain prices high. The Acts are 
also declared to be one-sided because 
they do not give the consumer a word 
to say about prices. The FTC hints that 
the government should act to protect 
farmers by giving them a fair price for 
products, and also protect the consumef 
from having to pay unfair prices. It is 
interesting to note that the price o 
milk in New York, which is government- 
controlled, did not increase between 
March, 1936, and March, 1937. 
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JAMES WELDON 
JOHNSON 


VERYBODY sang “The Girl 

with the Dreamy Eyes,” and 

“Under the Bamboo Tree” in 
the early 1900’s, when a young man 
calling on his girl often spent the eve- 
ning singing at the piano in the parlor. 
One of the collaborators winning fame 
and fortune with these and many 
other song-hits was James Weldon 
Johnson, now better known for his 
service to his race with the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and for his writings. 

As a boy, Johnson took his first job 
with a bricklayer, so he could buy 
some fashionable “spring-bottom” 
trousers, and he was a newsboy for 
the Florida Times-Union. Before go- 
ing to Atlanta University, he learned 
Spanish from a Cuban friend, and 
had beén an eager reader of such 
favorites as Pickwick Papers and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Johnson, who wrote poetry from his 
boyhood, had begun to appear in The 
Century, when he discovered his flair 
for song-writing. Taking a chance 
on that talent, he abandoned his law 
practice, and his principalship of 
Stanton High School, located in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, where he was born 
in 1871. 

“Lazy Moon,” another of his songs, 
haunted musical shows and parlors, 
when Johnson received appointment 
as United States Consul to Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. Several years 
later he was transferred to Nicaragua. 
He was in the midst of a revolution 
there, when his novel, The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Ex-Colored Man, ap- 
peared anonymously in Boston. 

Resigning from the consular ser- 
vice, Johnson began to contribute 
editorials to The New York Age. He 
put into English the libretto of Goy- 
escas, Spanish grand opera performed 
at the Metropolitan in 1915. 

On one of his lecture tours, John- 
son heard a Negro preacher, who 
“moaned, pleaded, blared, crashed 
and thundered” his listeners into an 
ecstasy. This started Johnson on his 
best work in poetry, God’s Trom- 
bones— Seven Negro Sermons in 
Verse. In them Johnson wished to fix 
“something of the rapidly passing old- 
time Negro preacher.” The book was 
published in 1927, almost ten years 
after his first book of verse, Fifty 
Years and Other Poems, appeared. 

In God’s Trombones, Johnson 
wisely discarded dialect, which too 
often suggests low comedy. To ex- 
Press the Negro preacher, “from with- 
m rather than from without,” he used 
free verse, which is flexible enough to 
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allow in one poem quiet admonish- 
ment and thunderous exhortation. 

The sweep and splendor of the 
poems are easily lost to the reader 
who listens to them in a small every- 
day tone. To read them with full 
success, the reader must give heed 
as to a voice lifted in chant. 


The Judgment Day 
(A Negro Sermon) 


In that great day, 

People, in that great day, 

God’s a-going to rain down fire. 

God’s a-going to sit in the middle of the 
air 

To judge the quick and the dead. 


Early one of these mornings, 

God’s a-going to call for Gabriel, 

That tall, bright angel Gabriel; 

And God’s a-going to say to him: 
Gabriel, 

Blow your silver trumpet, 

And wake the living nations. 


And Gabriel’s going to ask him: Lord, 

How loud must I blow it? 

And God’s a-going to tell him: Gabriel, 

Blow it calm and easy. 

Then putting one foot on the mountain- 
top, 

And the other in the middle of the sea, 

Gabriel’s going to stand and blow his 
horn, 

To wake the living nations. 


Then God’s a-going to say to him: 
Gabriel, 

Once more blow your silver trumpet, 

And wake the nations underground. 


And Gabriel’s going to ask him: Lord, 
How loud must I blow it? 
And God’s a-going to tell him: Gabriel, 


Like seven peals of thunder. 

Then the tall, bright angel Gabriel 

Will put one foot on the battlements of 
heaven 

And the other on the steps of hell, 


And blow that silver trumpet 
Till he shakes old hell’s foundations. 


And I feel old earth a-shuddering, 

And I see the graves a-bursting, 

And I hear a souna, 

A blood-chilling sound. 

What sound is that I hear? 

It’s the clicking together of the dry 
bones, 

Bone to bone—the dry bones. 

And I see coming out of the bursting 
graves, 

And marching up from the valley of 
death, 

The army of the dead. 

And the living and the dead in the 
twinkling of an eye 

Are caught up in the middle of the air, 

Before God’s judgment bar. 


O-o-oh, sinner, 

Where will you stand, 

In that great day when God’s a-going 
to rain down fire? 

Oh, you gambling man—where will you 
stand? 

Liars and backsliders—where will you 
stand, 

In that great day when God’s a-going 
to rain down fire? 


And God will divide the sheep from the 
goats, 

The one on the right, the other on the 
left. 

And to them on the right God’s a-going 
to say: 

Enter into my kingdom. 

And those who’ve come through great 
tribulations, 

And washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb, 

They will enter in— 

Clothed in spotless white, 

With starry crowns upon their heads, 

And silver slippers on their feet, 

And harps within their hands— 

And two by two they’ll walk 

Up and down the golden street, 

Feasting on the milk and honey, 

Singing new songs of Zion, 

Chattering with the angels 

All around the Great White Throne. 


And to them on the left God’s a-going 
to say: 

Depart from me into everlasting dark- 
ness, 

Down into the bottomless pit. 

And the wicked like lumps of lead will 
start to fall, 

Headlong for seven days and nights 
they'll fall, 

Plumb into the big, black, red-hot mouth 
of hell, 

Belching out fire and brimstone. 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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The March 


of Events 





Loyalist Hopes Rise 
As Rebels Falter 


Although reports are conflicting, news 
from Spain last week indicated that the 
Loyalists were crushing Rebel armies 
on several fronts. Motorized forces 
driving southward from Santander were 
reported nearing the road to Burgos, 
the rebel capital city north of Madrid. 
Loyalists said a rebel attack by General 
Emilio Mola’s forces had been repulsed 
near Bilbao, on the northern coast. But 
the Rebels claimed gains on this front 

South of Madrid and near 










officials say volunteers on both sides 
are weary of the war and want to quit. 
They believe the withdrawal of these 
troops would help end the war. If one 
can believe reports, this move would 
hurt the Rebels more than the Loyalists. 
It is said there are about 100,000 Italian 
and German troops with General Franco 
and about 40,000 Italian, German, 
French, British, and Russians with the 
Loyalists. 


Around 


the World 





India Tense as Congress 
Party Fights Constitution 


All India was in turmoil last week 
as provisions of the new Constitution 
became effective. (Schol., March 2, 
page 16.) The Indian Congress Party 
declared a national general strike and 
asserted that Great Britain did not jn. 
tend to give the people any real free. 
dom under the new government. While 
British officers kept troops ready for 
trouble, Congress Party members par- 
aded through the Calcutta _ business 

section, and through other large 





Guadalajara, 50 miles northeast 
of the capital, the Loyalists 
pressed relentlessly after re- 
treating Italian forces of Gen- 
eral Franco’s army. They 
smashed rebel lines at Pozo- 
blanco with combined infantry 
and air attacks, and raced to- 
ward the important city of 
Cordoba, Rebel base. This vic- 
tory checked a Rebel effort to 
capture the rich mercury mines 
at Almaden. It also was another 
jab at the sore pride of Premier 
Mussolini of Italy, whose Italian 
volunteers were roughly handled. 
Loyalists claimed Mussolini was 
going to send 100,000 more 
troops to Spain. But Italian 
sources said the Premier believes 
General Franco can win and he 
has no intention of further 
breaking . the non-intervention 
agreement signed by all Euro- 
pean powers. 

Meanwhile reports poured in 
that much of the territory held 
by Franco was _ honeycombed 
with revolt against the Rebel 
regime. Anti-Italian rioting was 
reported in Salamanca, Valla- 
dolid, and other Rebel centers. 
Despite denials, Franco is be- 
lieved to have flown to Morocco 
to take personal charge of sup- 
pressing a serious revolt. Other dis- 
patches told of trouble in Barcelona be- 
tween the anarchists and the Catalonian 
government, composed of left Republi- 
cans and radicals. Anarchists are sus- 
picious of any kind of government, and 
Catalan officials have been forced to act 
firmly to preserve law and order from 
the unruly elements. 

Franco’s agents claimed that the revolt 
in Spanish Morocco was quickly stamped 
out. This was denied by reports brought 
by travelers from Spanish Morocco say- 
ing regiments in the Tetuan and Ceuta 
garrisons were still in arms against the 
Rebel leader, and that the revolt was 
spreading. 

N. Y. Times correspondent P. J. Philip 
reports that the French government was 
ready to suggest that the non-interven- 
tion committee work to withdraw all 
foreign volunteers from Spain. French 
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Carlisle in the Latrobe Bulletin 
There’s a Difference Between Fighting the Bull and 





Throwing the Bull 


The Loyalists declared they would re- 
sist any attempt to stop their ships from 
entering Spanish ports with supplies. 
They insist that Italy and Germany 
will not obey the non-intervention 
agreement. Mexico informed the com- 
mittee that it was determined to aid 
the Loyalists and would continue to 
send supplies. It charged that the non- 
intervention pact was aiding the Rebels. 

According to William Carney, N. Y. 
Times correspondent, General Franco 
claims that over 60,000 people have been 
killed in Madrid because of their reli- 
gious or political views. From Bilbao, 
capital of the Loyalist Basque govern- 
ment in northern Spain, comes a United 
Press dispatch saying the Basques have 
protested to Pope Pius against the use 
of Moors to fight loyalist Catholics. They 
also charge that the rebels have assas- 
sinated priests who support the loyalists. 





cities, shouting: “Boycott the 
Constitution!” As tension jn- 
creased, King George VI of Britain 
sent a message expressing the 
hove that the new opportunities 
afforded by the Constitution 
would be used wisely. The king, 
who has the title of Emperor of 
India, cancelled a trip to the 
Orient this year, but officials in- 
sisted that trouble with the In- 
dians had nothing to do with 
the decision. 

Demands for full rights of self- 
government, similar to those of 
other Dominions such as Canada 
and Australia, have kept this 
huge land of 350,000,000 people 
stirred up for years. Great 
Britain promised India _ more 
home rule in 1917 to spur Indian 
aid during the World War. India 
gave this needed aid, but the 
British delayed action until 1935. 
Then the India Act of 1935 was 
passed by Parliament. It ex- 
tended voting privileges to 3,- 
000,000 Indians and provided for 
a measure of self-government in 
the nation’s eleven provinces, and 
the numerous native states, which 
are ruled by native princes. Each 
province has a _ legislature to 
handle local affairs, while a fed- 
eral government and legislature 
handles problems of national importance. 
A British Governor is stationed in each 
province, while the Marquess of Linlith- 
gow, Viceroy of India, has important 
veto powers over the federal government. 
The Congress Party, led by the fiery 
Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru, (See page 
20), objects to the powers of the Pro- 
vincial Governors and the Viceroy. After 
winning sweeping victories in the re- 
cent elections for members to the pro- 
vincial legislatures, the Congress Party 
members refused to organize govern- 
ments unless the Governors agreed te 
relax their powers. The Governors said 
this would violate the Constitution. 

Behind the party campaign for inde- 
pendence stands the figure of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, formerly known as “Ma- 
hatma,” meaning “great soul.” But 
he dropped the title on the ground that 
he was unworthy of it. 
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Piterary Leads 


(Closing date May 1) DARUNO THE DORWL NI 
AUTHORS HESELY SAYTSSE RETIREMENT LIST 
SAJEM RUTREBH RULES Mr. Funk, the word-fancier, has 
AMY L. CREBKE Unscramble these, match author with picked out and named what he cit. Gn 
YAMR NELLE CASHE the correct title, and submit your-solu- ten most overworked words in the 
NOLTACER LEBAS tion to the Author! Author! editor of English language, and here they are 
EETH BABE KIDS Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York (along with the classes Mr. Funk con- 
R City, along with a 300-word essay ON  siders “the most flagrant abusers” of the 
Re TITLES eg of these authors you like best and  broken-down words): 
h 20, BIVALREAD CAVDIE The five students who submit the best Okay—Children and shopgirls. 
Party ASONEREADERTO- essays (with correct puzzle solution at- Terrific—All persons “exposed” to 
e and ANOTHER tached, of course) will each receive a Hollywood for twenty-four hours or 
ot in- Modern Library book of their own more. 
PAASSSLMNHIE . a a 3 
free. “ choosing as a reward for their efforts. Lousy—Ditto 
While CIMGA HATT NOW A Editors of Scholastic will judge the con- Cc h LRTNS ’ 
ly for MERAL test. Their choice is final. wnanat (Both verb and noun)—Ad- 
vertising men. 
aan Definitely—Societ 
isi ss efinitely—Society. 
‘aa Results of Author! Author! No. 3 Suh-ieiaienaaiiine. 
tthe Solution To Puzzle the old-fashioned square dances and Racket—Tradesmen. 
a - Ds reels are still danced, to the complete Swell—Interior decorators. 
in i , : 1 2 
Selma Lagerlo lary exclusion of the ballroom brands. I I t=—Col bi i x 
8 the Paul Green Saturday Night know men who are not really far differ- wa Ce Se Se 
ans Robert Frost A Further Range ent from John Day, Allen Jones, H ’ ’ 
tution Laurence Housman Victoria Regina Joshua Day, Mack Lucas, and the bash- oney—Stock brokers. 
~~ Stuart Chase Tragedy of Waste ful Joe Harwell. Any of several dozen No sooner had Mr. Funk come forth 
= ; : rural maids and matrons I know are with his list than people began adding 
1 . Each of the following students will re- perfect prototypes of the snuff-dipping to it. One New York columnist, for 
“ re i a Modern Library book of his own Mrs. Day and her grammatically -inac- instance, nominates the phrase “I mean” 
” with choosing. curate daughter Polly, who is in the for oblivion. She says “Personally I 
’ ™ process of getting an “edgycation.” Con- think the phrase ‘I mean’ is almost as 
£ self Prize Winners versation on similar subjects and in the great a problem as the Supreme Court 
— same language used by the characters -perhaps greater, because most Ameri- 
ose of Jack E. Ray, 17, Macomb High School, in Saturday Night may be harkened to P Ss : “isi Z Z 
‘anade Macomb, Oklahoma : cans are not yet conscious of its tyranny 
re aeons ; at any time that occupants of the back- over them. Possibly-all of us could be 
t this Paul F. Greenlund, Meyersdale (Pa.) week wat haniiie sulin tadieee of ascae , 
poeple High School. * ; p cured of using this foul phrase and/or 
ae i] Killinsly H. sg, “US nation congregate. indiscriminate slang if we could hear a 
Great Virginia Hamilton, Killingly H. 5, Outwardly rough and tough—uncouth i ; 
more Danielson, Conn. ignorant chicory stricken the “ le — yay ge * ae — 
Indian ogre —_— 17, Everyville (Calif.) gi lh saved in femnden vice Pha gaalaat English.” Any other 
India ge Classical High School Night are nevertheless among the most 
it the San ia —_ assica g enoo!, human folks to be found any place. They oe 
| 1995. ges pw Ray’ : Paul are simple, obviously, yet they have an DRINKWATER 
5 = G a - oon Sa insight into some matters that is sur- John Drinkwater, English playwright 
t ex- _— prising. who made his greatest success both here 
= ¥ I like Paul Green’s Saturday Night. Whether Paul Green had any inten- and at home with his two plays about 
ed for The characterization is excellent. I tion of demonstrating that point or not, the American heroes, Abraham Lincoln 
ent In have lived in a farming district where I think he has done it, and effectively. and Robert E. Lee, died on March 25 at 
s, and a : ___._—« the age of 55. Mr. Drinkwater was born 
—— ‘dah dee, alk nee te 1. June 1, 1882, went to the High School at 
n € sKy wil roll up like a scroll, Oxford for six years, tried his hand at 
“ to Poetry Corner With a wave of his hand God will blot prosaic insurance for twelve more be- 
a fed- (Concluded from page 15) out time, fore he published his first book (poems). 
lature And start the wheel of eternity. In 1907 he helped found the Pilgrim 
tance. And their cries like howling, yelping Players for which he both wrote and 
each dogs Sinner, oh, sinner, acted in plays. He was a remarkably 
nlith- Will go up with the fire and smoke from Where will you stand prolific writer, having more than fifty 
ortant hell, In that great day when God’s a-going volumes of verse, drama, and prose to 
re But God will stop his ears. to rain down fire? his name at the time of his death. 
ery 
page Too late, sinner! Too late! Johnson edited The Book of Ameri- , 
Pro- Good-by, sinner! Good-by! can Negro Poetry, and The Book of —e Soe 
After In hell, sinner! In hell! yaw pone S Sette ~ & High Tor, Maxwell Anderson’s fantasy 
e Te- Beyond the reach of the love of God. ee — +4 “A ” : € 18S of the Hudson Highlands, has been 
pro- held a chair at Fisk University, and pamed “the best American play of the 
Party And I hear a voice, crying, crying: several years ago he became a pro- 1936-37 season” by the New York Drama 
vern- Time shall be no more! fessor of American Literature at New _ Critics’ Circle. This is the critics’ sec- 
ed te Time shall be no more! York University. His autobiography, 0nd annual award—and Mr. Anderson 
; said Time shall be no more! Along This Way, is a well-written has won it for the second time. You 
And the sun will go out like a candle : a . will remember that his Winterset was 
; . revelation of personality. EEE 
inde- in a breeze, DOROTHY EMERSON last year’s winner. It took eleven ballots 
andas = moon will turn to dripping blood, ‘for the judges to agree this time. Run- 
“Ma- e stars will fall like cinders, ‘ , ners up were Paul Green’s Johnny 
But And the sea will burn like tar, aut omb hag on nee oe Johnson, and Robert Turney’s Daughters 
1 that And the earth shall melt away and be Johnson, copyright, 1927, by the Viking of Arteus, both of which had short 
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Scholastic’s Nationwide Vocational Survey. 


IT. Occupational Opportunities in the Various States 


As Seen by U.S. Employment Service Directors 


ART I of our Vocational Sur- 

vey in the April 3 issue dealt 

with vocational possibilities for 
college graduates as revealed by col- 
lege and university placement officers. 
Part II contains the answers of the 
State Directors of U. S. Employment 
Services to the following question: 
“Will you be kind enough to send a 
list of those occupations in your state 
which you believe will 
be most favorable for 
employment in the next 
two to five years, based 
on your present demands 
from employers, your 
own contacts and obser- 


vations?” 

Responses from em- 
ployment directors were 
even more complete than 
those received from col- 
lege placement officers. 
Employment services are 
not listed for 10 states 
(Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, Utah, and Washington), but 
from the remaining 38 states, 29 re- 
plies have been received to date. A 
summary of those replies containing 
occupational information is begun in 
this article. Further contributions 
will be published in subsequent 
issues. 


Job Opportunities 


More than 100 occupations for men 
and 50 occupations for women were 
mentioned in the letters sent to 
Scholastic by employment directors. 

Those mentioned by three or more 
states as providing favorable chances 
for employment in the next two to 
five years are listed below according 
to frequency of mention. Those 
mentioned by each state are given 
later. 


Male Workers Needed 


Building tradesmen (all trades) 

Stenographers 

Machinists and factory mechanics 

Office machine operators 

Salesmen (inside and out) 

Machine tenders and operators 

Iron and structural steel workers 

Diesel engine mechanics and op- 
erators 

Draftsmen 

Air conditioning workers 

Electric welders 

Auto mechanics 

Sheet metal workers 

Highway machine operators 

Moulders 

Electrical workers 

Engineers 

Hotel and restaurant workers 
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Cabinet makers 

Die makers and sinkers 
Airplane mechanics 

Cooks 

Upholsterers and furniture finishers 
Too] makers 

Pattern makers 

Structural engineers 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Industrial chemists 
Steamfitters 
Television operators 


Female Workers 
Needed 


Domestic service and 
houseworkers 
Stenographers 
Office machine opera- 
tors 
Power sewing machine 
operators 
Waitresses 
Saleswomen (inside and 
out) 
Stenographer-bookkeepers 
Hotel and restaurant workers 
Cooks 
Mothers’ helpers 
Typists 
Clerks 


What Employment Experts Say 

The following summaries and quo- 
tations are taken direct from the 
letters received from the various state 
employment services that have re- 
plied to Scholastic’s inquiry to date. 
The facts and opinions given here 
merit your careful study, showing, as 
they do, favorable occupational fields 
in various states. Do not fail to read 
the summaries of states other than 
your own; all contain 
facts that will be helpful 
to you. 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery district: 
Accountants, caterers, 
waiters, waitresses, gen- 
eral office clerks, architec- 
tural and _ mechanical 
draftsmen, electricians, 
auto mechanics, hand 
moulders, pipe fitters, re- 
tail and wholesale sales- 
people, male and female 
stenographers. 

Birmingham district: “Occupational 
opportunities for young people between 
the ages of 16 and 25 are increasing and 
will steadily increase. Business and in- 
dustry are gradually finding a shortage 
of experienced and skilled persons.” Oc- 
cupational trends are: Clerical (ma- 
chine), clerical (non-machine), sales- 
persons (inside and outside), house- 
keepers, engineers, electrical workers, 








air conditioning, printing, automobile 
repairing (service mechanics, motor 
analysts, steering and wheel alignors, 


brakemen, body repairmen), factory 
workers, building trades. 
Clerical (non-machine) jobs “are a 


means of learning the business with fy. 
ture promotions. Jobs consist of errand. 
messenger and office boys, which offer 
a good opportunity of learning the re. 
quirements and duties ahead. Increasing 
demands are being made for shipping, 
receiving, unloading and stock clerks 
bill and order clerks.” ; 

Clerical (machine) “Larger concerns 
are asking for training in billing, book- 
keeping, calculating, card punching, 
comptometer and duplicating machines 
with stenographic training. © There is a 
constant demand for male stenographers, 
as well as for women. Requirements 
are for accuracy of details and speed, 
More opportunities for receptionists and 
office assistants for girls in doctors’ and 
dentists’ offices.” 

Salespersons (inside and outside), 
“We are having demands for high school 
graduates with special training such as 
mechanical training and _ mechanical 
drawing. Concerns wish to select sales 
and office managers from this group for 
training. For girls the requirements are 
high school education preferred.” 

Housekeepers. “Duties are more asa 
nurse to children and also assuming 
some responsibility for housekeeping. 
Requirements are an appreciation of 
proper training of children and a 
willingness to learn to cook and serve.” 

Engineering. “With new  develop- 
ments in homes, farms, mines, offices, 
industrial plants, means of communica- 
tion and travel, there will be an in- 
creased demand for skilled persons in 
this field. The soil erosion and flood con- 
trol program will place a 
constant demand for quali- 
fied men.” 

Electrical. “Constant 
new developments will call 
for wiring and installation 
men and for efficient re- 


pair men. Television, will 
bring in a_ whole new 
field.” 

Factory. “For the South 


this is an open field for 
boys and girls of age.” 

Building Trades. “This 
will be an open field for 
the next five years.” 


CONNECTICUT 


“Too many of the graduates of ou 
high schools are inclined to seek s 
called white collar jobs when their op- 
portunities are infinitely better in indus- 
trial lines. 

“There is a marked shortage now fo 
really skilled machinists, die sinkers, 
moulders, eperators of high precision 
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machines, sheet metal workers, electric 
welders, and other less skilled occupa- 

If the present uptrend in build- 
ing continues there is certain to be a 
shortage of carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and other building craftsmen.” 





DELAWARE 


« |, those who are most proficient 
and are the best trained in most any 
yocation have assurance of eventual 
satisfactory employment. 

“Everyone should consult with an 
official of their local public employment 
office to secure information in regard to 
local conditions and to seek the official’s 
advice. 

“Leaders and administrators capable 
of responsibility are proficient in details 
and in addition have a broad general 
knowledge. Foremen, superintendents, 
managers and directors have had to 
demonstrate outstanding efficiency in one 
vocation. Therefore, the student is ad- 
vised to be master of at least one voca- 
tion, be alert to additional opportuni- 
ties and be prepared when advantage 
must be taken of opportunities as they 
occur or are made.” 

(No specific occupations mentioned). 


FLORIDA 


“We are really discovering no lack 
of skilled people to fill openings. How- 
ever, the following comments will give 
an idea as to vocations where young peo- 
ple may be most readily absorbed. 

“There is a demand for skilled people 
in several lines of business; there are 
persons who claim to be skilled and 
efficient in these lines but fail to make 
the grade when the test comes, particu- 
larly in secretarial and _ stenographic 
positions. The market is flooded with 
mediocre stenographers—young people 
who have followed a business course 
but cannot truthfully be referred as com- 
petent stenographers or _ secretaries. 
Young persons proficient in a knowledge 
of shorthand and _ typewriting, with 
agreeable personalities and eager to 
make the most of their talents, are 
having little difficulty in being placed 
in permanent positions. 

“There is a shortage of 
male stenographers. This 
does not mean that any 
boy who chooses to take a 
business course will find a 
position awaiting him. 

“There is confronting us 
asituation which, while not 
acute at this time, may 
prove serious in years to 
come. During the depres- 
sion, there has been so lit- 
tle work for the skilled 
crafts that few young men 
have entered into appren- 
ticeship. Not only was there a lack of 
ambition on the part of the young peo- 
ple to take up the skilled crafts, but 
there was a decided unwillingness to 
accept apprentices on the part of em- 
ployers. Thus a situation has developed 
which assures a field for skilled crafts- 
men. 

“We are discovering that girls and 
young men trained in restaurant and 
hotel work are in demand.” 
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ILLINOIS 
“It is probably safe to say that there 


will be considerable development in 
such fields as the following, from pres- 
ent indications: heating and ventilating, 
aviation, automotive and_ electrical 
equipment, business machine operation, 
and building construction. 

“You, of course, know that there are 
apparent shortages in most of 
the skilled trades at the pres- 
ent time. If we can judge by 
the present trends, these 
shortages will grow greater; 
however, with the constant 
development of new tech- 
niques in improving manufac- 
turing equipment, five years 
from now we may have very 
different conditions. 

. my reluctance to make 
any definite statement is based 
on the fact that we seem to 
be emerging from the depres- 
sion with very different con- 
ditions ahead of us than those 
which lie behind.” 


INDIANA 


“Information from the Indianapolis 
office indicates that there will be good 
opportunities for young people trained 
as machinists, tool and die makers, in- 
dustrial engineers, home economists, so- 
cial and personnel workers and perscnal 
service workers. Young men who enjoy 
working with machines are encouraged 
by our interviewers. It is suggested that 
they consider learning the trades of 
machinists, tool and die makers, sheet 
metal workers and tin or coppersmith. 

“Young men are also encouraged to 
study industrial engineering, especially 
time study and plant lay-out work. 
Public utilities are beginning to use 
more and more women who are educated 
in home economics. Opportunities are 
developing in the textile and food indus- 
tries. Such firms have need of demon- 
strators and advisers for both their 
executives and customers. Young people 
interested in social work should make 
scientific preparation for the jobs that 
are developing. Expansion 
of civil service and merit 
systems indicates a higher 
degree of skill may be 
expected of public em- 
ployees and there may be 
a rise in prestige and com- 
pensation for government 
work. 

“Managers of twenty-one 
employment offices in In- 
diana are fairly well agreed 
that opportunities are fa- 
vorable for machinists, fac- 
tory machine _ operators 
(male and female), stenog- 
raphers (male and female), office ma- 
chine operators, sheet metal workers, 
draftsmen, welders (arc and acetylene), 
tool and die workers. 

“In engineering the greatest demand 
at present is reported to be in chemical, 
industrial and mechanical lines with 
fewer openings for electrical and civil 
engineers. Other occupations listed as 
favorable are: sanitary engineers, per- 
sonnel workers, road machine operators, 





structural steel workers, cabinet makers, 
electrical tradesmen, cooks, waiters, 
waitresses sales engineers, salesmen and 
beauticians.” 
IOWA 

“According to our placement recerd 
for juniors, we find that domestic, in- 
cluding house work and restaurant work 
leads the field in placements. Common 
labor is second. Mercantile, 
including messenger and er- 
rand work is third. General 
clerical ranks fourth: There 
is also an encouraging de- 
mand for apprentices in the 
various types of factories. 
Among the industries into 
which placements were made, 
agricultural and domestic far 
exceed any other industry. 

“According to occupation, 
these young and inexperienced 
persons are placed as farm 
hands, typists, laborers, ap- 
prentice machine moulders, 
foundry chippers and me- 
chanics.” 


LOUISIANA 


“There is, at present, a demand for 
both male and female _ stenographers, 
combining this knowledge with other 
duties such as bookkeeping and office 
routine; also for all types of office ma- 
chine operators; also inside and outside 
sales for both sexes. 

“There seems to be an acute shortuge 
of machinists, lathe hands, cabinet mak- 
ers, furniture finishers, diesel mechanics 
and plumbers. For females, there is a 
demand for bag sewers, garment work- 
ers and power machine operators.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The summary of monthly survey of 
employment and earnings submitted by 
the statistical department shows the fol- 
lowing trades as being above the years 
1925 to 1927 in average employment 
trend: bread and other bakery products, 
men’s clothing, women’s clothing, dye- 
ing and finishing textiles, silk and rayon 
goods, auto retail trade, auto accessories, 
gas and oil, candy, soda and drugs, 
chain department and dry goods stores, 
independently owned stores, fuel and ice, 
chain grocery stores, chain lunchrooms, 
wearing apparel and accessories, passen- 
ger bus companies, hospitals, insurance 
companies, express and transfer com- 
panies. 

Lines showing appreciable increases in 
employment in December over Novem- 
ber, 1936, were: Boots and shoes, men’s 
clothing, dyeing and finishing textiles, 
foundry and machine-shop products, silk 
and rayon goods, department and dry 
goods stores, express and transfer com- 
panies. 


MINNESOTA 


Favorable for employment in the next 
two to five years: 

Sales clerks (ready-to-wear), sales 
clerks (men’s furnishings), sales clerks 
(millinery), sales work with definite 
training in specific merchandise, male 
and female stenographers, credit man- 
agers, accountants and _ bookkeepers, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 
BEARDING THE LION 


The British Lion is a dangerous 
animal to get angry, but young Pandit 
Jawarharlal Nehru has been calmly 
pulling its whiskers 
for many months. 
This young Indian 
has succeeded the 
aging Mahatma 
Gandhi as the ac- 
tive leader of In- 
dia’s Congress 
Party, and is push- 
ing its drive for 
complete independ- 
ence from British 
rule. Pandit Nehru 
has become “In- 
dia’s man of the 
hour,” and _ huge 
crowds cheer him as he declares that 
the terrible poverty in a nation of over 
350,000,000 can be cured only when the 
people are given control of agriculture 
and industry through socialism. He has 
spent over six of his 47 years as a 
prisoner; was severely beaten during a 
demonstration in 1928, and scoffs at mur- 
der threats. 

His career is more amazing when one 
considers his family background. For 
two centuries the Nehru family has pos- 
sessed great wealth and power and 
Jawarharlal’s father was the outstanding 
lawyer of his day. Opponents have used 
stories of Nehru’s wealth to discredit 
him, and have said he was a close friend 
of the Prince of Wales, ex-King Edward 
VIII, when he studied in England. But 
Jawarharlal’s devotion to the independ- 
ence cause has taken most of his fortune. 

After twenty years of following the 
milder Mahatma Gandhi, Jawarharlal 
has accepted the cause of socialism. 


UP FROM THE RANKS 


The appointment of Mrs. Rose Schnei- 
derman as secretary of the New York 
State Labor Department assures workers 
in our most popu- 
lous State that they 
will receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing of 
their problems. 
Thirty years ago 
Mrs. Schneiderman 
was working in a 
department store 
and getting $2.75 a 
week. Later, she 
was a_ capmaker, 
but on her $8 a 
week salary she had 
to pay for a sewing 
machine and_ the 
power and thread used. Then she de- 
cided that unions were the best protec- 
tion for workers, and in 1909 helped or- 
ganize the Women’s Trade Union 
League. She took part in the famous 
waistmakers’ strike of 1909. 

For nineteen years she has been presi- 
dent of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. She believes in abolishing 
strikes—by making them unnecessary. 
“I am against anti-strike legislation,” 
she says, “because the strike is labor’s 
best weapon. Besides, such laws don’t 
stop strikes.” Mrs. Schneiderman has 
been a close friend of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who often visits her office. 

Although not a Democrat, she served 
as a New York State official of the 
American Labor Party, which supported 
Roosevelt and Lehman in 1936. 


NEHRU 





SCHNEIDERMAN 
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Vocational Survey 
(Continued from preceding page) 


bookkeeping machine operators, jour- 
neymen carpenters, bricklayers, electri- 
cians, cabinet makers, saw and planing 
mill machine operators, airplane me- 
chanics, building mechanics, television 
mechanics, refrigerator mechanics, air 
conditioning engineers, Diesel power en- 
gineers and mechanics, landscape gar- 
deners, road machine operators, electric 
welders, body and fender repair men, 
tailors, tray waitresses, soda fountain 
waitresses, arm waitresses, pantry and 
salad girls, machine dishwashers, general 
maids, second maids, nursemaids. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City district. Occupations fa- 
vorable for men in the next few years: 
Air-conditioning workers, neon sign 
workers, Diesel engine mechanics, elec- 
tric welders certified by state, construc- 
tion waterproofers, electrical engineers, 
mechanical engineers, structural engi- 
neers, construction engineers, television 
mechanics and operators, stenographers, 
salesmen, draftsmen, window trimmers, 
commercial artists, office machine op- 
erators. 

Occupations favorable for women: 
power machine operators in garment, 
upholstering, curtain, mattress and fur 
factories, punch press operators in auto- 
motive and printing and _ publishing 
plants, packers, wrappers and labellers 
in distilleries, bakeries, creameries and 
candy factories, candy dippers, laundry 
workers, and workers in cleaning and 
dyeing establishments, stenographers, 
calculator operators, saleswomen, com- 
mercial artists, office machine operators, 
trained file clerks. 

Jefferson City district. Building trades, 
brick masons, carpenters, cement finish- 
ers, cooks, electricians, steel workers, 
plumbers, steam fitters, plasterers, stone 
masons, tinners, welders. The demand 
will no doubt be strong for a good many 
years. 

“Our demand for office workers and 
clerical people has been limited. This is 
also true of clerks and salesmen and 
when we consider the fact that many 
offices and stores can absorb a natural 
increase in business of from ten per cent 
up without the necessity of adding new 
help to their forces this field cannot be 
as inviting as the trades.” 

St. Louis district. Accountants (CPA, 
corporation tax, income tax), electrical 
equipment assemblers, bushelmen, metal 
work designers, die makers, draftsmen, 
engineers (aeronautical, licensed power 
plant, radio), ornamental iron workers, 
machinists, air conditioning and aircraft 
metal workers, female operators of 
power sewing machines and production 
machinery, pattern makers, sheet metal 
workers (bench hands), male and female 
stenographers, stenographer - bookkeep - 
ers, toolmakers, rapid and accurate typ- 
ists, upholsterers, electric welders, wood- 
workers experienced on woodworking 
machinery. 





(Further State summaries will appear 
in the April 24 issue.) 





: SOCIAL STUDIES 
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NINE MEN 


Knowing that many people’s heads 
are swimming from the Supreme Cour 
conflict, Barnes and Noble have thought. 
fully published a handy book alleg 
The Supreme Court Issue and the Con. 
stitution. It gives almost all of the es. 
semtial information that you need on the 
subject, including the gist of celebrated 
pros and cons. The official statement 
of the proposed change, a summary of 
the legislative record, and a copy of 
the Constitution, with a review of its 
history, enable readers to draw their 
own conclusions without bias. 


NEWSREELS 


Hollywood's stepchild, the newsreel, is 
a big boy now. In Scribner's, April, 
Thomas Sugrue measures him for a suit 
of man’s clothes. It appears that the 
newsreels are well developed physically, 
if not mentally. The tale of how films 
are shot, assembled, and distributed is 
a brave testimonial to technical enter- 
prise. When it comes to telling why, 
however, the companies confess that they 
wish they had more cameramen whose 
imagination and background match their 
courage and skill. The field is not over- 
crowded and the pay is excellent, as it 
should be for men who have the re- 
sponsibility of putting history on cellu- 
loid. 
HOUSING 

The urban and rural slum problem 
has been bothering this country for fifty 
years and still we have made almost no 
progress, despite the lavish spending on 
public works in the last few years. In 
a simply-worded and soundly-reasoned 
article in The Nation, March 27, Langdon 
Post details the obstacles which stand 
in the way of decent homes for most 
Americans. The Tenement House Conm- 
missioner of New York calls his article, 
“How Not to Plan Public Housing.” 


CHINA 


Amazing traits of the Chinese, more 
thrifty than the Scotch, more enterpris- 
ing than the Jews, and more super- 
stitious than the Irish, are the meat of 
some amusing articles which Carl Crow, 
American advertising man, has written 
for Harpers, beginning in March. 


PAMPHLETS 


Cornell University last year included 
in its series of Rural School Leaflets 
one on Conservation and one on Soil. 
Smail high schools in rural areas wil 
find the exposition of these topics and 
the suggested activities quite helpful. 
The activities are practical and concrete; 
not only are pupils directed how to dis- 
tribute plants that will check erosion; 
they are also furnished a list of accept- 





able plants, according to their uses and J 


seasons. 
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ECISIONS of great im- 

portance were handed 

down last week by the 
United States Supreme Court 
at a time when it is the object 
of heated discussion because 
of President Roosevelt’s Court 
reorganization plan. In one 
ruling of far-reaching effect 
the highest tribunal reversed 
an opinion it has held for the 
past 14 years. By a vote of 5 
to 4, the Justices declared con- 
stitutional the Minimum 
Wages for Women Act of the 
State of Washington. This was 
a sharp reversal of its opinion 
in the Adkins case of 1923, 
which was followed but’ ten 
months ago when the Court 
struck down the New York 
Minimum Wage Law by a 5 to 
4 vote. The reversal was 
made possible when Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, who voted 
against the New York law, 
switched to the “liberal” side 
and joined Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Justices Cardozo, Brandeis, 
and Stone to validate the 
Washington Act. 

Other history-making deci- 
sions were handed down before a 
tense crowd that packed the marble 
Supreme Court chamber and over- 
flowed through the corridors. In a 
unanimous decision, delivered by 
Justice Stone, the Court upheld the 
Railway Labor Act as amended in 
1934. It requires railroads to bargain 
collectively on wages and hours of 
work with union representatives 
chosen by the workers. The Act is 
an important part of the New Deal’s 
labor program. Justice Brandeis 
delivered another unanimous opinion 
declaring constitutional the revised 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Mora- 
torium. This law extends to bank- 
rupt farmers the same aid provided 
to businessmen who are unable to 
pay their debts. The old Frazier- 
Lemke Law of 1934 had been criticized 
ky President Roosevelt as “loosely 
worded” and was declared unconsti- 
tutional in 1935 in a unanimous de- 
cision delivered also by Justice Bran- 
deis. In upholding the new law the 
Court said certain unreasonable 
clauses had been corrected during 
revision by Congress. 


Pay to Elsie Parrish—$216 


Both Republicans and Democrats 
Praised the Court’s minimum wage 
decision. It tended to wipe out the 
no man’s land” which President 
Roosevelt said existed after the New 
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r Supreme Court Takes Liberal Turn 


Majority Reverses Itself on Mini- 
mum Wage Legislation, Supports 
New Deal Views on Other Laws; 
Effect on Court Fight Uncertain 


said it did not expect women 
in industry to be replaced by 
men because of this increase, 
because as a rule they were 
in a type of work particularly 
suitable to them—such as ho- 
tel chambermaids and laundry 





workers. But the National 
Women’s Party, which de- 
mands equal rights with men, 
condemned the decision. It 
said the Court established the 
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Doyle in N. Y. Post 
“The Constitution Is What One Judge Says It Is” 


York Minimum Wage Law was in- 
validated. He pointed out that the 
Court’s NRA and Guffey Coal Act 
decisions had blocked Federal regu- 
lation of labor relations, while its 
minimum wage decision blocked 
State action. Commenting that this 
“no man’s land” is ended, the N. Y. 
Times said: “The way is opened to 
the States to take action in these mat- 
ters... .” But President Roosevelt 
also has declared that there were cer- 
tain national problems that must be 
handled by Federal action; that 
Staies, acting separately, cannot reg- 
ulate industries that operate in many 
different States. (Schol., March 6, 
page 27.) 

The Court’s Washington Act deci- 
sion will do more than just award 
$216 in back wages to Elsie Parrish, a 
Wenatchee, Washington, chamber- 
maid. Sixteen States, besides Wash- 
ington and New York, have minimum 
wage laws protecting women. These 
States are preparing to enforce their 
laws. The Department of Labor esti- 
mated that the Court decision will 
give 6,000,000 women higher wages. 
Six more States are preparing to 
pass minimum wage laws. Labor 
officials said “women’s wages are 
generally 50 per cent lower than 
men’s wages,” and minimum wage 
laws usually raise them from 20 to 
30 per cent. The Labor Department 








“unsound view that while men 
may work for any wage they 
please, women cannot work 
except for wages at or above 
the level fixed by law. .. .” 
Here is a question for debate. 

What is the background of 
minimum wage legislation? 
Why have States passed such 
laws? Why did the Supreme 
Court invalidate them, and 
why did it reverse itself? Sup- 
porters of minimum wage laws 
argued that the wages in many 
industries employing women 
were too low to provide for 
the health of employes. Some 
laundries and hotels paid as 
low as $5 per week. It was 
charged that these women 
were unable to demand a 
higher wage because employers 
could always find someone else who 
needed the money bad enough to 
work for starvation wages. Some 
employers tried to pay higher wages, 
but unscrupulous employers could 
undersell them by cutting wages and 
prices. Since the Supreme Court has 
said that the Federal Government 
cannot regulate businesses which 
operate wholly within one State, the 
State legislatures were asked to act. 
Each State under the State constitu- 
tions has the “police power” to en- 
force laws to protect the health and 
general welfare of its citizens. The 
Washington law of 1913 established 
a Board to examine wages in indus- 
tries employing women. It set a 
minimum wage of $14.50 a week for 
hotel chambermaids, and fixed other 
minimums. Other States followed suit 
and in 1918 Congress passed a mini- 


mum wage law for the District of - 


Columbia. 
“Due Process of Law” 


In 1923, by a vote of 5 to 3, Jus- 
tice Brandeis not participating, the 
Supreme Court declared the District 
of Columbia law unconstitutional in 
the case of Adkins versus Children’s 
Hospital. It said the law violated the 
“due process” clause. This clause ap- 
pears in the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, and 
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states that the Federal Government, 
and the States, cannot deprive a per- 
son of life, liberty, or property with- 
out “due process of law.” (Schol., 
March 6, page 22.) The Court major- 
ity argued that every person has a 
right to liberty and that this included 
the right to work for whatever wages 
he wants to accept. Furthermore, 
the Court said the law might force 
an employer to pay a wage more than 
the employee actually earned and 
more than the business could afford. 
In a dissent on that point, famed 
liberal Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
reminded the majority that the law 
does not “compel anybody to do any- 
thing. It simply forbids employment 
at rates below . . . the minimum re- 
quirement for health and right liv- 
ing.” 

This sweeping decision seemed to 
block State action, but in 1933 the 
New York State Legislature care- 
fully wrote a law which appeared to 
avoid the Court’s objections. It pro- 
vided for determining that the em- 
ployee actually earned the wage he 
received. But in 1936 the Court in- 
validated this New York law which 
tried to protect women in the laundry 
industry by raising wages to $13.42 
weekly. The majority said it violated 
the women’s liberty by ignoring the 
“due process” clause. In his dissent 
Justice Stone said sharply that the 
women were forced by necessity to 
work for starvation wages; and when 
the State tried to give them a living 
wage it was foolish to argue that the 
State was depriving them of liberty. 

Our story turns to Elsie Parrish, 
who worked during 1935 in a hotel 
in Wenatchee, Washington. She sued 
the hotel to recover $216 in back 
wages because the company had not 
paid her the $14.50 minimum wage 
required by the State law. Her claim 
was upheld by the State Supreme 
Court of Washington, which ignored 
the Supreme Court ruling on the Ad- 
kins case. It was for this reason, de- 
clared Chief Justice Hughes in de- 
livering the majority opinion on the 
Washington State Law, that the Su- 
preme Court felt called upon to re- 
consider its Adkins decision of 1923. 


“What Is This Freedom?” 


The Chief Justice stated that the Court 
was forced to take note of the demands 
for relief “which arose during the recent 
period of depression and still continue 
to an alarming extent despite the degree 
ef economic recovery which has been 
achieved.” Then he stated: “The Legis- 
lature was entitled to adopt measures 
to reduce the evils of the ‘sweating sys- 
tem’ the exploiting of workers at wages 
so low as to be insufficient to meet the 
bare cost of living, thus making their 
very helplessness the occasion of the 
most injurious competition. . . . What 
can be closer to the public interest than 
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the health of women and their protec- 
tion from unscrupulous and overreaching 
employers?” the Justice asked. He then 
quoted Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
dissent in the Adkins case, and said that 
the Washington Law did not “compel 
anybody to do anything unreasonable.” 
Answering the argument that the law 
violated a person’s freedom to work for 
any wage he wanted, the Chief Justice 
asked: “What is this freedom?” He 
then said the Constitution does not speak 


Christian Science Monitor 


JUSTICE OWEN J. ROBERTS 


of the freedom to make wage contracts 
but it does say that people should be 
protected from evils that menace health 
and welfare. He went on to say that 
the Government is forced to spend money 
for relief of people who get only a 
starvation wage, and concluded: “What 
these workers lose in wages the tax- 
payers are called upon to pay.” Then 
came the happy ending: “Our conclusion 
is that the case of Adkins versus Chil- 
dren’s Hospital ... should be, and it 
is, overruled. .. .” 

In his dissenting opinion, concurred 
in by Justices Butler, McReynolds and 
Van Devanter, Justice George Suther- 
land argued that the strict meaning of 
the Constitution and the “due process” 
clause do not change when business con- 
ditions change or a depression strikes. 
He insisted that the law took liberty and 
property without “due process of law” 
and said it placed women workers in an 
inferior position in relation to men. Then, 
banging the bench to emphasize his point, 
the Justice declared: The Court must 
“declare the law as written, leaving it 
to the people themselves to make such 
changes as new circumstances may re- 
quire.” This statement was looked upon 
as bearing directly on the controversy 
over the President’s Court reorganiza- 
tion plan. Justice Sutherland’s declara- 
tion that all changes in our law should 
come through an amendment is the same 








the Court pian. 

Will the Court’s liberal decision 
check the drive to appoint new mem. 
bers for all those over 70? Has this 
plan caused the Court to become more 
liberal in self-defense? Advocates of 
the President’s plan believe the latter 
is true. Senator Minton of Indiana 
said the plan was having a good effect 
and “It makes us more determined” 
to carry it out. Opponents of the 
plan pointed to the decision as proof 
that the Court will hand down liberal] 
decisions if the laws are carefully 
written. They point to the favorable 
decision on the revised Frazier-Lem- 
ke Law as an example. Said the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Had Presj- 
dent Roosevelt sought to pass laws 
not in defiance of the Constitution 
but in compliance with its letter . . . 
his administration would have a long 
list of constructive remedies to its 
credit.” Representative William Lemke 
of North Dakota, Union Party candi- 
date in 1936, and co-author of the 
Frazier-Lemke Law, holds the same 
view and opposes the President's 
Court plan. Turner Catledge of the 
N. Y. Times wrote that general 
opinion in Washington believes the 
decisions will not check the drive for 
the Court plan. He said the plan's 
supporters were pointing out that the 
switch of one Justice, Roberts, 
“changed the Constitution.” Asked 













the N. Y. Post: “Are we living under 
a government of laws or a govern- 
ment of men when the opinion of a 
single individual decides whether or 
not millions of working women shall 
be paid a living wage, or left to the 
mercy of the sweatshops?” 


Relief for the Farmer 


The original Frazier-Lemke Law 
was passed during a time of serious 
depression when farmers were hard- 
pressed. Millions had borrowed money, 
mortgaged their property, and during 
this period of low prices they were 
unable to pay back their loans. Banks 
began taking over farms and calling 
foreclosure sales to get what money 
they could from them. The desperate 
farmers threatened to use force to 
prevent the loss of their land. During 
some foreclosure sales a hangman's 
noose was kept dangling from a tree 
to warn anyone who might bid ona 
foreclosed farm. The Frazier-Lemke 
Law prevented the foreclosing o 
mortgaged farms, and declared 4 
moratorium for a period of five years 
During this time the farmer was él 
lowed to live on his farm and pay 
off his debts, under the supervision 
of the court. This law was declared 
unconstitutional because it did not 
give the courts enough control ove 
the farmer, and tended to deprive @ | 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Salesmanship 
(Concluded from page 4) 


interpret. “You’ve been very kind, I’m 


” 


“Not at all,” said Mr. Staples, now 
secure in her thanks and in the con- 
sciousness of a good sale. “Not at all. 
We aim to please. Ill tell you what, 
Madam. With a sale like this we like 
to throw in a bit of a gift. This Spring 
it’s a baseball, a good league number, 
none of your twine-and-sawdust balls. 
If you'll just show your slip in the sports 
and my card they’ll give you one. Pres- 
ent it to the young man with my compli- 
ments.” 

He felt magnanimous as he began to 
secure the box with stout twine and 
wrap it in brown paper. 

For a moment only the crackling of 
the paper broke the silence. 

“We're late, Margaret,” said the man 
then, his voice high and tense, his hand 
pulling at her arm. “Come, darling.” 

Mr. Staples stared. The word of en- 
dearment seemed to him so at variance 
with the tone and gesture. Little as he 
was given to calling Nora such loving 
names, he rarely spoke to her in that 
tone or treated her to such roughness. 

Perhaps the woman had not heard his 
offer of the baseball. He started to re- 
peat it, and then decided not to. If 
these queer customers did not want 
something for nothing—why, the store 
was the gainer. 

He looked after them as they walked 
hurriedly arm in arm toward the door. 
It had been a good enough sale, but a 
queer one, one hard to dominate by his 
own personality. 

Then he suddenly recalled an omission 
which must be rectified, and he hurried 
after them, book in hand. As he reached 
them the man was speaking, still in a 
tense, almost angry voice. 

“I told you, Margaret, ’twas crazy to 
do it yourself.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” said the woman. 
“I wanted to. And I’m pleased about 
the long trousers. He’s always wanted 
them.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Staples 
to her as he intercepted them at the door. 
“Even with cash sales like this the store 
asks for names and addresses so we can 
keep track of our patrons. I hope I may 
have the pleasure of fitting out that 
youngster again.” 

He colored a bit under the resentful 
gaze of the man, but recovered himself 
when the woman smiled again at him. 
The course-book was right. His tempera- 
ment was made for dealing with women. 

“Of course,” she said, laying her hand 
upon her husband’s arm quite as though 
she were curbing a restless child. “Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Seymour, 100 Forest 
Avenue. And thank you again.” 

That evening Mr. Staples stretched out 
luxuriously upon the green davenport 
with his paper under the bridge-lamp. 
He had had a good day, had earned his 
relaxation. 

Charley was fussing with the dial of 
the radio. Nora was washing the dishes 
in the kitchenette. Mr. Staples was a 
thorough reader of his paper. Immersed 
in the sports, in the society columns, 


where he often found the names of his 
patrons, he was oblivious to Charley’s 
impatience. 

“Say, Dad, I wish you’d help a fellow. 
I keep gettin’ this correct English stuff 
when I want baseball. Don’t I get enough 
English in school? I'll say I do!” 

“Henry!” called Nora from the sink. 
“Henry! What’s the use of the new 
radio if you can’t help Charley get what 
he wants?” 

But Mr. Staples’s eyes were all at once 
concentrated on one spot, in the last 
column, on the next to the last page. 


SEYMOUR—On Sunday, Charles, aged 
twelve, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Seymour, 100 Forest Avenue. 
Funeral Tuesday at two o'clock. 


“Dad,” called Charley again. “This 
thing’s funny. I can’t do nothin’ with 
it.” 

“Henry” supplemented Nora, appear- 
ing now from the kitchenette and snatch- 
ing the paper from his hands. “My word! 
You're reading even the deaths. Don’t 
you hear Charley?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Staples. 

He got up from the davenport and 
began fussing with the dial of the radio. 
Queer, he thought, how you couldn’t tell 
some folks some things even after you’d 
lived years with them. Funny! 

“You don’t seem to be doing much 
better, Dad,” complained Charley. “It’s 
funny how we can’t get what we want, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, Charley,” said Mr. Staples, pass- 
ing his left hand in a dazed fashion 
across his forehead. 

He glanced about the room, at its tight 
security, at the fat pink sofa-cushions, at 
Nora in her beflowered rubber apron, at 
Charley in his blue suit, at his course- 
book on the center-table, awaiting his 
half-hour of study. 

“Yes,” he repeated, neither to Nora 
nor to Charley, “yes, ’tis funny. Most 
things are kind of—funny, I guess.” 





Reprinted from Pictorial Review by 
permission of the editors and the author. 





ABDOMEN TO ZWEIBACK 

A book on pronunciation with a sense 
of humor is rarer than a day in June 
but you can get one by asking for 
Alfred H. Holt’s You Don’t Say (Cro- 
well). Words that have been bothering 
you or that are likely to bother you 
are gathered herein, taken apart and put 
together again, and pronounced for you 
in a way you'll be most likely to re- 
member. Readers of Scholastic’s “Phrase 
Origins” column, taken from the same 
Mr. Holt’s book of the same name, know 
that Mr. Holt does these things with wit. 


. 

Democracy is based upon the con- 
viction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people.— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


_ 
You k’n hide the fire, but w’at you 
gwine to do wid de smoke?—Uncle 
Remus (Joel Chandler Harris). 
e 


A highbrow is a person educated 
beyond his intelligence. — Brander 
Matthews. 




















Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


April 17 
JOHN PIERPONT 
MORGAN 
(1837-1913) Mor- 
iff gan the Elder, Amer- 
ican wizard of finance. 
Organized the United 
States Steel Corpo- 
ration. Lord of banks, 


shipping lines, coal 
firms, and railroads. 
April 18 


GEORGE H. LEWES 
(1817 - 78) English 
critic and _ author. 
Abandoned business, 
medicine, and _ the 
stage to devote him- 
self to science and 
philosophy. Author, 
Life of Goethe. 
April 19 
BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI 
(1804-81) British 
statesman and author. 
As Prime Minister 
was a great favorite 
of Queen Victoria’s. 
Had her crowned 
“Empress of India.” 
Responsible for the 
Reform Act of 1867. 
April 20 
DANIEL CHESTER 
FRENCH 
(1850-1931) Amer- 
ican sculptor. Among 
his most famous stat- 
ues and memorials 
are: The Minute Man 
(Concord, Mass.) 
John Harvard and 


bust of Emerson 
(Harvard Univ.). 


April 21 
CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE 
(1816-55) One of 
the three literary 


Bronté sisters, author 
of Jane Eyre, which 
gave the Victorian 
novel a new vitality. 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote 
Charlotte’s biography. 
April 22 
IMMANUEL KANT 
(1724-1804) German 
philosopher, one of 
the foremost figures 
in philosophy. Sci- 
entific agnosticism 
developed in part 
from his speculations. 
Author, The Critique 
of Pure Reason. 
April 23 
WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
(1564-1616) Titan 
of English literature, 
world-renowned dra- 
matist and poet. 
Among his 38 famous 
J plays are: The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Ham- 
let, Romeo and Juliet. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 
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1s R. BELCH? Miss Capulet. 

M Miss Capulet? Mr. Belch. 

Julie. Toby. There,” sput- 

ters Kate, thinking there can be 

nothing lacking in her introduction 

of Toby Belch, a newcomer to Verona 
High, to her friend Juliet. 

Poor Kate’s introduction, however, 
is sadly lacking. She has made the 
fatal mistake of introducing a girl to 
a boy (instead of vice versa) and her 
unnecessary repetition of names has 
left Julie wondering whether she’s 
meeting a double-header or listening 
to a cheerleader announce a new yell! 
Kate should know that a boy or man 
is always introduced to a girl or wo- 
man—meaning: the girl’s or woman’s 
name should come first, as “Miss Ca- 
pulet, this is Mr. Belch,” or “Julie, 
this is Toby Belch,” provided she has 
warned Toby that he is to meet Julie 
Capulet. 

In like manner a young person is 
always introduced to an older person, 
and the older person’s name should 
come first. “Mother, this is Toby 
Belch,” or “Aunt Beatrice, this is 
Juliet Capulet,” but “Julie, this is my 
father” (man to girl). As to prece- 
dence, there is only one other form 
to tax your brains: when introducing 
a distinguished person, her name 
should come first, no matter if she is 
younger. So, the next time you are 
at the White House or Mrs. Roosevelt 
comes to your house to tea, the cor- 
rect form is, “Mrs. Rooosevelt, this is 
my mother, Mrs. Montague”, even 
though Mama Montague is the older. 


Sweet and Simple 


The simplest wording of an intro- 
duction is always the best, with no 
stuffy expressions as “May I present” 
or “May I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing” and no rowdy commands, as 
“Meet Mr. Aquacheek,” or “Shake 
hands with the President.” These are 
definitely out. 

You may say “Julie, do you know 
my cousin, Ben?” or “Julie, have you 
met Oliver de Bois?” if you are not 
sure the two have met or you may 
add a few words of identification, as 
“Julie, this is Oliver de Bois, captain 
of the football team,” but the use of 
“pal” and “my friend” in an introduc- 
tion are taboo. In fact, the less we 
hear of the word “pal” these days the 
more highly we regard friendship. 

Dress up the occasion with a friend- 
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Boy Dates Girl 


XI. How-Do-You-Do-lt 
By Gay Head 


_to wait for the first move. 


ly smile or a pleasing 
nod to the person, as you 
mention his or her name, 
but it is unnecessary to 
clutch either person’s 
arm or perform any cal- 
isthenics in indicating 
the two people being in- 
troduced to each other. 
Even if they’re near- 
sighted they van see the 
strange hands _ before 
their faces. 









ag. S. V. P. 


In responding to an 
introduction the answer 
is purely and simply and 
yours-forever a mere 
“How do you do.” None of your 
hoity-toity expressions, “Chawmed, 
indeed”, or “Dee-lighted, I’m sure” 
to make the one you're being intro- 
duced to wonder what book of fancy 
curley-cues you’ve been readin. If 
the introduction is to someone much 
older, you may add the name, as 
“How do you do, Mr. Polonius,” or if 
you did not hear the name, you may 
say “I’m sorry, I missed your name,” 
but the less la-de-da, the better. 

It is the girl’s or woman’s or older 
person’s privilege to offer to shake 
hands. If Mr. or Mrs. Polonius or 
Miss Ophelia Hamlet stretches forth a 
hand, be sure to take it. If not, 
Romeos simply bow politely and 
slightly (not frightfully), and they 
always—yea, verily, rise to receive an 
introduction, remaining afoot, in the 
case of being introduced to a girl or 
older person,. until that person is 
seated or moves on. 

When boy meets boy, they usually 
shake hands, but, girl to girl, it re- 
mains for the one being introduced 
When 
Julie is playing hostess, she rises to 
meet each of her guests, but, if she is 
the guest, she may remain seated un- 






less to meet an older person or a dis-~ 


tinguished guest. 

When you are introduced to some 
one make an effort to seem glad of 
the opportunity to meet him (or her). 
You must not, of course, go into rap- 
tures of admiration, with such gush- 
ing remarks as “Oh, Mr. Tweeleries, 
this is the opportunity I have been 
waiting for. I have heard so much 
about you that I could hardly wait 
to see you.” Skip all this sort of 


“Charlie, I want you to meet the crew’ 


















































9 


thing, for even though you may mean 
it, it cannot be spoken so as to seem 
genuine. 

But, on the other hand, it is en- 
tirely in order, after the introduction 
has been completed, to lead into a 
conversation by saying, simply and 
unaffectedly, “Ben told me that you 
have been taking lessons in flying.” 


A Room Full 


If Toby Belch, a newcomer, is at- 
tending a party at Julie’s house, it is 
natural for him to seek first his 
hostess, who should be waiting to in- 
troduce him. If, in the hallway or 
entrance to the room, he should en- 
counter the ogre who is most certainly 
Papa Capulet. he should introduce 
himself, “How do you do, Sir? I'm 
Toby Belch.” Papa may not know a 
Belch from a Bark, but he'll be 
pleased as Punch to have met “such 
a nice young man.” 

It will be Julie’s duty as _ hostess 
to introduce her guest, first of 
all, to Mama and Papa, if they are 
present, or to any older person. Then, 
if the gathering is large, she may in- 
troduce him to the whole company, 
mentioning his name only to the first 
person near, “Celia de Bois, this is 
Toby Belch,” then calling the other 
names as she goes around the room 
with her eye. If the party is very 
informal, she may conclude the pro- 
ceedings with “Toby Belch, every- 
body” or, if the gathering is large and 
scattered, she may introduce him to 
the nearest group, leaving it to them 
to introduce him further, as the need 
comes up. A boy or man, being in- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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THREE WORLD RECORDS!T homasChal- 


mers helped set new marks in the 
breast stroke relays at Princeton 


BETWEEN ACTS Thomas Chal- 
mers shows the Elgin which has 
traveled the world with him 


SKIING AT THE LAKE PLACID CLUB is 
sport to Mr. Chalmers’ liking. 
Friends admit that he certainly 
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knows his christies 





Elgins? Weve carried them for four generations” 
sayo Thomas Kimberley Chalmers, AeseceZr, CUata of 33 


There is no finer graduation gift than 


Elgin. Hint for yours now! 


He knows what it is to battle off a cobra 

. to be swept overboard in the Indian 
Ocean ...to be hemmed in by sharks 
while swimming in the Suez. 

Since school, this rugged young de- 
scendant of President John Adams has 
sought adventure in many an out-of- 
the-way corner of the globe. And always 
he has timed his comings and goings by 
a husky, good-looking ELGIN watch. 








“We're a family of many ELGINS,” he 
writes. “Great-grandmother’s little 
pearl encrusted timepiece started 
tradition for us.” 

Some day you, too, will acquire an 
ELGIN. Let this graduation be the occa- 
sion! The newest ELGINS have been 
created for the class of 1937... 

There’s a sincere, straightforward 
look about them. They’re trim and well 
set-up. You sense at once their solid 
honesty of workmanship and materials. 

Only at ELGIN has been achieved 
the perfect partnership of craftsmen 


and scientists needed to create such 
flawless, accurate watches. The qual- 
ity of every case is plainly marked. 

Have your jeweler show you these 
handsome new ELGINS. Then let your 
choice be known at home in plenty of 
time! ELGINS for men: $20.00 to $500. 


ELGIN 


AMERICA’S GRADUATION TIMEPIECE 
FOR 72 YEARS 

















































































“VIKING” 





nite ie 





Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course .. . 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS - NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 


Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $975 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS - SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 
Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia... min. 


Or Pian Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


———— 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST 5ist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 








Catalogue of School and i 
Club pins and rings. , 
Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per ¥ 
Doz. Gold pviated x . 
Silver 3.00 
riing Silver 








FREE 0354 
BOOK MS. 
Aa 


Ve 


Clase Pins. any letters. nu- 
merais or colors. Siiver Piate, 
or e. a 


Piste 

@ prices. Sterling Sii- 
er Rings as 

a. 12 wD. S10 








College of 
$ A k G é ‘| Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
of Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. S. required 
4 yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 24) 


troduced around this way, need not 
feel impelled to stick out his hand at 
every male he meets. Of course, if 
the other person offers a hand, it must 
be taken. But a nod and a smile are 
as good as a handshake, and a great 
improvement when the person or per- 
sons you are being introduced to 
happen to be some distance away. 

If Rosalind is an honor guest at 
the party, each other guest must be 
introduced to her, be she a house 
guest, a newcomer, or Bud’s fiancee. 


First-Hand-Shake 


It is often difficult, when entering 
a room full of people, to ferret out 
the elders, and superiors, but it is 
one of the “musts” in a_ well-bred 
boy’s or girl’s social equipment. Even 
if you are well acquainted with the 


| group, or most of them, and are fairly 


bursting to tell Ty about your new 
after-school job, you should restrain 
yourself until after you have spoken 
to the host or hostess and his or her 
parents. Anyhow, it’s better to get 
that over and done with, at first, than 


| to have it hanging over you all during 


the party. 


Conversation Piece 


After the introduction it is mog 
suitable for the hostess to remain 
long enough to get the conversation 
going, or give, in the introduction 
sufficient identification so that tue 
Hamlets or two Pavlowas won't be 
left without a leg to stand on. How- 
ever, if it happens that the host or 
hostess is called away immediately to 
put out the fire or answer the door, 
something must be done. It is well, 
then to be prepared. With men or 
boys it is usually appropriate to talk 
or ask questions about the news of 
the day, sports, politics, prominent 
people in the news, radio, books, or 
transportation; with girls or women, 
many of these subjects are suitable, 
along with clothes, plays, movies, 
more prominent people, social activi- 
ties and the like. Travel, current 
events or exhibitions, prominent peo- 
ple in the city, and interesting places 
to visit in the neighborhood, are ex- 
cellent subjects to interest a stranger, 
if you happen to be a native yourself. 

No matter where you start you are 
sure to catch the gleam in the eye, 
when you have hit on his or her fa- 
vorite subject; and then you must 
be prepared to transform yourself 
into a good listener, which is, by the 
way, a major role in any “conversa- 
tion piece.” 








Supreme Court 
(Concluded from page 22) 


bank, which had loaned money, of its 
property “without due process of law.” 
The revised law was upheld because it 
cut the moratorium period to three years 
and provided more court regulation. “We 
are of the opinin,” said Justice Brandeis, 
“that, while the law affords the debtor 
(farmer) a three-year period, the stay 
is not for a definite time, and the court 
may order a sale earlier.” 


Railway Labor Wins 


Justice Stone delivered the Court’s 
sweeping opinion upholding the Rail- 
way Labor Act. He pointed out that 
Congress had the right to regulate rail- 
roads because they operated in inter- 
state commerce—that is through several 
states. Then the Justice said the Act 
sought to prevent labor quarrels and 
strikes which might hamper the opera- 
tion of trains, and therefore must be con- 
sidered as having a direct effect on inter- 
state commerce. The Virginia Railway 
had attacked the Act before the Supreme 
Court. It held that the Government’s 
effort to regulate its relations with em- 
ployes was a violation of the Railroad’s 
liberty under the “due process” clause. 
Justice Stone explained that the Railroad 
Act set up a Mediation Board to decide 
which union, or group of employes, had 
a majority membership of the workers. 
Then the Board would allow the majority 


group alone to deal with the railroad 
on wages and working conditions. 

Justice Stone laid down an even more 
sweeping ruling on the question of 
whether the Act could apply to railroad 
workers who were not directly operat- 
ing trains in interstate commerce. The 
railroad insisted that its “back shop” em- 
ployes were not engaged in interstate 
business. Ruled Justice Stone: “The 
back shop employes are engaged in 
making repairs on cars and engines.... 
The activities of these employes have 
such a... close relation to the inter- 
state business of the employer . . . that 
they must be regarded as a part of 
: es 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act at- 
tempts to do for other industries what 
the Railroad Labor Act does in one in- 
dustry. Observers wondered what stand 
the Court would take on this act which 
is up for a ruling. Supporters of the 
Act argue that a steel or coal company 
affects interstate commerce as much a 
do railroads, because it ships products 
into many different states. Furthermore, 
a strike or labor quarrel in the steel of 
coal industry directly affects interstate 
commerce because it might prevent the 
shipment of goods that are needed by 
other people. These strikes also affect 
the “general welfare,” they say, because 
they prevent workers from earning 
money and buying goods. (Schd, 
March 6, page 27.) But the Supreme 


Court in its Guffey Coal Act decision ] 


declared the Government could no 


interfere in such matters. 
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FOLLOWING 


THE FILMS 


N RIERS. (Gaumont Brit- 
Fae” wieocted by Milton Rosmer.) 
There is a good idea behind this pic- 
ture: to show the courage, resourceful- 
ness and role in history of the men who 
built the Canadian Pacific Railway. But 
once again the screen lets a great oppor- 

ity go to waste. 
ae the first ten minutes of this film 
you think you are in for something 
worthwhile, such as the British have on 
produced against historical 


occasion : 
The setting is the Rocky 


background. 


Mountains, and they are the real thing | 


with not a studio prop in sight. On to 
this magnificent stage comes the gang of 
workmen who are tying together Canada 
with steel ribbons. As rugged as the 
snow-capped scenery surrounding them, 
they come chugging to their work behind 
a model 1880 locomotive, and it makes 
thrilling screen material. 

But once the plot begins, we lose 
touch with these things that could have 
lifted the picture to the mountain tops. 
An itinerant gambler named Hickey 
(Richard Arlen) arrives in town, look- 
ing for easy money. The construction 
boss (Ray Emerton) spots him, and 
asks him to join the work crew, but 


Hickey prefers the card table. He also | 
has an eye for queens, and loses no time 


in striking up acquaintance with a pretty 
miss who turns out to be none other 
than the boss’ daughter, Mary Moody 
(Antoinette Cellier). 

The story conveniently arranges sev- 
eral opportunities for the conversion of 
the gambler into a man worthy of Mary 
Moody’s well-manicured hand. When 
the workmen of the construction gang 
refuse to risk their necks to set off a 
dynamite charge in the dangerous snow 
banks—sure to start an avalanche— 
Hickey volunteers to do it.. His act is 
made to appear heroic, whereas in 
reality no man in his senses would do it. 
The workmen are made eut to be 
cowards, and Hickey is revealed as the 
only real man in the lot. Love will move 
men and mountains. 

Hickey comes out ef the avalanche 
alive, but considerably bruised. 

Who should nurse Hickey back to 
health but Mary? He recovers. 

Who should gallop off on horseback 
to head off a train from running into 
the Muskeg swamp but Hickey? Horse 
beats train. 

Who should happen to be on that train 
but Mary? Yes, the same Mary. She 
Manages to get around. 

Besides the above, there is a good 
forest fire and a flaming siren of the 
Rat-Trap saloon, a lady known as Lou 
(Lilli Palmer). Lou comes to no good 
end; Hickey, Mary and love emerge tri- 
umphant; and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is left to its own devices, its con- 
struction, no doubt, to be completed in 

2 next week, featuring Wm. S. 
Hart, Douglas Fairbanks and a lady 


CALL IT A DAY. (Warner Brothers. 
Directed by Archie L. Mayo.) 


Call It a Day opens with a series of 
lines and situations that ring like a string 
of chimes. By the time the Hilton fam- 
ily finishes taking deep breaths of the 
first warm Spring morning, it is no secret 
that they are all about to swarm through 
a comfortable domestic comedy with 
virtue reluctantly resisting temptation 
on every hand. And thanks to the wit 
of Dodie Smith, the chuckles do not de- 
pend wholly upon the effects of the 
weather. The chatter abrades and pol- 
ishes almost every phase of suburban 
home life. 

As if that weren’t enough for enter- 
tainment, Cosmopolitan present? an all- 
star cast which, for the first time in 
history, is truly an all-star cast. A re- 


cital of the names of Peggy Wood, Alice 
Brady, Roland Young, Frieda Inescort, 
and Walter Woolf King may not convey 
to you a sense of the personality and 
finesse of these players, but take it on 
faith that they are the cream; and that 
goes double for Una O’Connor’s tranquil 
cluckings of disaster and for young 
Bonita Granville’s adolescent raptures 
over Dante Gabrielle Rosetti. 

While high school pupils may observe 
with profit how not to behave in times 
of stress in this picture, it will be just 
as well if little brother and sister from 
the elementary grades are left at home. 
Youngsters like less smart talk and more 
action. As these tempter vs. tempted 
scenes protract themselves toward the 
end, even older fans’ may long for a good 
old-fashioned cavalry charge. 








Own to your father as Pearl White. 
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What a difference 







YOUR body needs the nourish- 
ment found in a bow] of wheat 
flakes with milk or cream. 
There’s the wholesome protein 
of whole wheat. The iron for 
blood. Plus elements for 
energy and fitness. 


Enjoy this nourishment in 
delicious Kellogg’s Wheat 
Krispies. Toasted flakes of 
whole wheat that stay crisp in 
milk or cream. 


Sold by all grocers. Ready 
to eat. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Helluggis 


WHEAT KRISPIES 


CRISPNESS makes 





Lettuce isn’t good when it’s 
wilted and soggy. Many foods 
depend upon crispness for 
goodness—wheat cereals, for 
instance. 
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Track and Field Coach, Univ. 


OLE VAULTING is one event on 

the program of track and field 
athletics that requires gymnastic abil- 
ity, and to develop their co-ordina- 
tion and to build up the muscles 
which require special development 
for vaulting, I like to have my ath- 
letes do quite a bit of work on such 
apparatus as the horizontal bar, pa- 
rallel bars, gymnastic rings, and the 
climbing rope. 

Earle Meadows, University of 
Southern California athlete and win- 
ner of the 1936 Olympic champion- 
ship, as well as many national Ameri- 
can championships, is a good hand at 
gymnastic stunts and has found this 
ability of considerable assistance in 
developing his vaulting. The pictures 
below, from a motion picture film 
taken during practice last summer 
before the Olympic final tryouts in 
New York, reveal the excellent co- 
ordination and easy form of the 
Olympic winner. 

As a tip to budding vaulters, I’d 
like to advise them to use a run- 
way of at least 105 feet. Carry the 
pole at the side with the body facing 
forward and keep the point of the 
pole pointed directly ahead. Don’t 
elevate the pole too high during the 
carry or you will lose speed getting 
it into the box. Just a bit higher 
than the head should be sufficient for 
the point of the pole. 





He Flies Through the Air 


By Dean Cromwell 


Now let’s refer to the pictures of 
Meadows in action. No. 1 shows his 
easy, relaxed stride. He is placing 
the pole in the box and has brought 
it directly in front of him, shifting 
his left hand up close to his right. 

The start of the take-off is shown 
in No. 2. A right-handed vaulter, 
such as Earle, takes off from his left 
foot. If this picture were snapped 
just an instant later it would show 
that a line drawn from the hands back 
of the head down to the left heel 
would be absolutely perpendicular. 
Note that there is a small space be- 
tween the hands to help in balancing 
the body. The elbows are slightly 
bent to relieve the jerk or shock. 

In No. 3 the upswing of the pole 
has started and Meadows’ arms are 
fully extended and his body is tight 
against the pole. The closer the body 
stays to the vaulting pole the less 
momentum it will take from the pole’s 
upward flight. The right leg at this 
point has started to rise and aid the 
pole in its upward lift by continuing 
forward. 

Meadows’ body was swinging for- 
ward in No. 4 and he is taking advan- 
tage of the momentum he has gained 
in his sprint down the run-way. 

The most common error of begin- 
ners is their attempt to pull up too 
soon. Even some of our best vaulters 
make the mistake of not delaying 


Southern California 





their pull-up and do not attain the 
heights that are possible for them, 
In No. 5 Meadows has started his 
pull-up and you will note that he has 
not done so until his pole is almost 
perpendicular. 

No. 6 shows the pull-up still jp 
progress. He is using a strong kick 
up with his right leg to help his lift 


‘in the air. 


In No. 7 Meadows is throwing his 
legs out over the cross-bar. 

Arms are fully extended in No, 8 
and the pull-up is completed. This 
is the highest point in the lift of the 
body and, in fact, the legs have al- 
ready started to come down. Here 
Meadows is driving down with his 
hands and kicking his legs down. 
This downward thrust on the pole 
puts him in position to bring his arms 
up quickly over his head and away 
from the bar and No. 9 shows him 
as he starts the throw-away of his 
arms. 

Meadows started his vault relaxed 
on the run-way and now he is re 
laxed again as he completes the vault 
in No. 10. There is no tenseness as 
he drops to the pit feet first. His 
landing is not shown, but the vaulter 
should fall over on his shoulders as 
he alights on his feet. All of the 
shock of landing must not be taken 
by the feet and legs. The fall must 
always be easy and relaxed. 
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Deep Stuff 


“What did you do last summer?” 
“t worked in Des Moines.” 
“Coal or iron?”—Annapolis Log. 


Chagrined by a critic’s disapproval of 
a scientific book, the late Garrett P. 
Serviss, the noted writer and astronomer, 
once said: “This criticism reminds me of 
the Pennsylvania Dutchman before Ni- 
agara Falls. He went to Niagara on 
business, and his host took him out for 
a walk. Presently they came to the 
great Falls, but the Dutchman said 
nothing. 

“‘Well?’ said his host; 
derful sight?’ 

“‘Ain’t vot a wonderful sight?’ replied 
the Dutchman. : 

“‘Why, that vast body of water pour- 
ing over the great precipice!’ 

“‘Vell’ said the Dutchman, ‘vot’s to 
hinder it??”—New England Printer. 


‘ain’t it a won- 
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Summer Courses oj 
University of Merico. 


No doubt, the most interesting pages of 
history on 20th Century Mexico will deal 
with present day happenings—when heri- 
tage clashes with vision. 

To the intelligent scholar, to the student 
of sociology and history a trip to Mexico 
City and his or her enrollment in the 1937 
Summer Courses of the Mexican National 
University—the oldest seat of learning in 
the American Continent—offers a lifetime 
opportunity. 

The courses will be conducted by leaders 
of thought—-Mexicans and foreigners—of 
international repute. And the student of 
Spanish will profit immensely by mingling 
with Mexican students both in the class- 
room and on week-end tours including the 
Pyramids at Teotihuacan, the floating gar- 
dens, charming provincial byways, etc. 


Write us for particulars regarding sub- 
jects in English and Spanish planned 
by the School, credits, budgeta to fit all 
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First Waiter: 
fruit was juicy. 

Second Waiter: 

First Waiter: 
but I read the answer in his eye. 





So I asked if his grape- 


What did he say? 


A small girl who detested milk- 


pudding had been made to eat some for | 


lunch. When she asked if she could get 
down she was told to say her grace. 
“But I’ve nothing to be thankful for,” 


‘she said sulkily. 


said the mother, 


” 


“Very well,” 
where you are 


He just looked at me, | 


“remain | 


There was silence for a few minutes; 


then a little voice said, “Thank you, God, 
I wasn’t sick. Now may I get down?”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


A woman of great beauty called one 
day upon a friend, bringing with her an 
eleven-year-old daughter who _ gave 
promise of becoming as great a beauty 
as her mother. 

During the conversation between the 
adults the girl amused herself by trying 
on her mother’s hat. 
parent the child said: “I look just like 
you now, mother, don’t I?” 


“Sh!” cautioned the mother with up- | 


lifted finger. “Don’t be vain, dear.”— 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


“What did she do when he broke off 
their engagement?” 

“Oh, she just flung her engagement 
ring on to her right hand and stalked 
out.”—The Rail. 

= 


An old Scots woman was wandering 
round the local museum with her grand- 
son when they came to the usual statue 
of Venus de Milo, with half an arm 
missing on one side and the whole arm 
cut away on the other. “There ye are, 
my lad,” pronounced the old lady, wag- 
ging her finger toward the youngster. 
“That’s what comes o’ bitin’ your finger 
nails!”—American Boy. 


Two hefty-looking men, who, from the 
look of their clothes, had just finished 
work of a pretty rough kind, were dining 
in one of the all-night restaurants. 

One of them was sawing violently at a 
piece of steak, each mouthful being won 
by sheer hard work. At last he came to 
a particularly tough piece and, turning 
to his mate, he said in a hoarse whisper 
that could be heard plainly: “’Tain’t the 
food wot does yer good ’ere, Joe; it’s the 
blinkin’ exercise.”—Montreal Star. 


“Here lies the remains of a radio fan, 

Now mourned by his many relations. 

He went to a powder mill, smoking his 
pipe, 

And was picked up by twenty-one sta- 
tions.” 


Turning to her | 











“THE GLORY 
THAT WAS GREECE” 
by Prof. Walter Agard 


An analysis and appreciation of 
Greek civilization and its contribu- 
tions to the modern world. Teach- 
ers tell us that this 
excellent basis for 


publication 
makes an unit 


study because of its careful organ- 


ization, its splendid photographs, 
and its clear, 


40 pages, 


vital style. 
semi-stiff cover... .25c 
Write 
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“Unless you see * 
my signature \2 
written this way 
it isnot a genuine 


DiMaggio LOUISVILLE SLUGGER’ 


Di Vtaggio 


—and the same thing is true of Lou Gehrig, Mel 
Ott, Mickey Medwick, Paul Waner, Joe Cronin, 
Chuck Klein, Hank Greenberg, Jimmy Foxx, Pep- 
per Martin, Floyd Vaughan and a score of the 
Famous Sluggers of 1936 and years past. 


The one way you can be sure of getting the Louis- 
ville Slugger model they use and endorse is to look 
for the player’s own written signature on the bar- 
rel end of the bat, and the famous oval trademark 
of the Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Send for your FREE copy of “Famous 

Sluggers of 1936” containing records 
of last season and tips on 
batting. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


SEND FOR THIS NEWFREF Book 


Please send me your free book on 
batting—“Famous Sluggers of es 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manu- 
scripts should bear the name of the 
writer, age, school, city, state and 
teacher’s name, and should be addressed 
to Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Green Corn and White Cotton 


All he asks is a field to plow, 
A rambly house, a horse, a cow; 
And all he begs that God endow 
Is green corn and white cotton... . 


All he loves is the open field— 
Give him a horse and a plow and he'll 
Make the stubborn acres yield 

Green corn and white cotton. ... 


All he dreams that Heaven can be 
Is a shady place beneath a tree, 
A song, a sun, a dream—these three 
And green corn and white cotton. ... 
Lonnie Coleman, 
Sidney Lanier H. S., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Utopia 


Not long ago a doctor of philosophy 
Asked me where I thought Utopia 

Was. I am one of these fellows 

Who shovels coal at eight-fifty a 

Week, so I said: Utopia is a hell 

Of a long way from here, mister. 

And then the other night I rode 

Out to Harlem on a bus and saw 

A couple of mulattoes laughing over 

A couple of bottles of beer, with ten- 











RIZES! 


Find the mistakes 
in this picture— 
and win $25.00! 


JANUARY . 

cart w 

SS 2. 

Pu 8 9 10 
41S 1617 

202) 

2 22 23 24 


Read These Rules Carefully 


A. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of 
paper the mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully andgclearly. With your list submit a com- 
pleted sentence totaling 30 words or less, start- 
ing with the words, “I like Planters Peanuts 
because”... - 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y., to 
arrive by midnight, April 26, 1937. No entries ac- 
cepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting cor- 

rect and complete lists of the mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity 
use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 22, 1937 issue. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identi- 
cal with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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Cent-store orchids pinned over 
Their brown shoulders. And I 
Thought: Utopia is not such a 
Long way from here, either. 
—Jack Salamanca, 14 
Lane H. S., Charlottesville, Va, 
Miss Irene Garrison, Teacher 


Spring’s Greeting 
In early spring when grey hills turn to 


green, 

And go long-stilled bee does come ty 
ife, 

And moving fish in shallow brooks ar 


seen, 
And the happy redbird calls unto his 
wife 


Then as blue days, green months quickly 
pass by, 

And clear blue rivers move so slowly 
past, 

The crows are winging through the wind 
blue sky, 

The ground-hog comes from his den at 


ast. 

The ~, clods in the fields are getting 
soft, 

The young green shoots are i 
through the ground, — 

And last year’s hay is fed from the 
hayloft. 

And in the fields the sparrows’ eggs are 
found. 

Leaves on the maple trees are growing 


ast; 
And Spring with all her beauty’s here 
at last! 
—James Greenslate, 15 
Greenup County (Ky.) H.§, 


In Preparation 


Gently, gently, fickle maiden, 
Braid thy crowning glory fair, 
Smoothly, smoothly, do arrange it 
With thy most beguiling care. 
Hasten, hasten, fickle maiden, 
Don thy frock of pink and blue, 
Dainty, dainty, on thy slipper 
Tie the perky bow of blue. 
Wisely, wisely, fickle maiden, 
Learn to hold thy flippant tongue. 
For in the trying days of courtship, 
The man by silence can be won! 
—Mary Squillace, 17 
Catholic Central H.S., Troy, N.Y. 
Sister Mary Gregory, Teacher 


Winter: Two Movements 


And there was a young man 

Crossing from under the elevated 

To the street and the weak lighted signs, 
to the 

Swarms of snow locusts, to the 

Tangerines rotting behind a store 
GUE 3 <:6: 4 


billboard shadows 
slant on the curved figures that 
fling cold bound legs into the night, 


.into the perpetual, ice-filled walks, 


into the repetition of steps ....- 
And there was the buried life 
Inside the man breathing visible aif, 
Knowing that wind is impotent ; 
In the summer of eagerness, and running 
towards 
The warmth of a hallway. 
—David Sachs, 15 
Sullivan H. S., Chicago, Ih 
Teacher, Miss Newman. 
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FOR THIS AMAZING BOOK! 


27 of the country’s most famous coaches and trainers give you just the 
information you need to help improve your game — football, baseball, 
tennis, track, swimming, etc. How to train! How to keep in condition! 
A great handbook for everyone who wants to become a real star! Don’t 
miss your chance to get yours. Start right now—coupon below tells how 
to get this sensational book! 
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SEND THE COUPON NOW! 
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BISCUIT COMPANY ] 
Dept. S1, 444 W. 15th St., 
New York City ] 
I want my copy of “Sports 
Secrets” right away. I have | 
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Ps Wheat Biscuit from the front of | 
two Shredded Wheat packages and 
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Building up to tournament form in Keds. he Supreme ( right) sta \ty 
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keep their tennis fast and « 
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who wear Keds 
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for tennis the shoe designed % 
by Bill Gilden. Arch and 
heel cushion for protection and 
comfort. Knurled crepe sole for 
sure-footedness. P¥avy 
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